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= are you going to face the man 
with the empty khaki sleeve? 


eh the tragic troops will come back—arms, 
eyes, legs gone. Many would have been whole men, 
many others would be live men, if enough planes, tanks, 


guns had been there, in time. 


Those cripples will be around all the rest of your life 
to remind you (they'll never let you forget) that you went 
hunting the day you could have produced enough to save 
that arm .. . you slowed down your work at the cost of that 
man’s eyes ... you didn’t convert your plant in time to save 
that man’s leg . . . you kept your eye on your political job 


instead of the war—and threw away a hundred lives. 


Aren’t your few extra dollars, your political power, 
your so-called “rights” going to seem pretty unimportant 
when you look into the eyes of a cripple and know that 
you made him one? Then let’s get on full speed with our 
job of winning the war, thinking of nothing else, and so 


make the casualties as few as possible. 
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Pipe the easy way to shovel coal 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ower plants gobble coal by the 
catload. In many modern plants 

ie coal is pulverized, and blown into 

i¢ fire box through steel pipes. 

But to connect the pipes to burners 


t was often necessary to make S- 
haped bends that are difficult and ex- 
ensive to install. And the moment 
hey're in, the hard sharp particles of 
ulverized coal start to bombard the 
ends. In a few months they're worn 
hough, and the expensive pipe bend- 
ng and installation has to start all 
bver again. 

The engineers of a Pennsylvania 
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power plant wondered if rubber hose 
would stand the service. They had 
heard of a special B. F. Goodrich rub- 
ber developed for a chute lining to 
stand the grinding of gravel and sand. 
Unlike rigid steel which must stand 
and take it—-and so wear out — this 
rubber is soft enough to give under 
the beating it gets. And of course flex- 
ible rubber would be easy to install — 
it could follow the turns and twists 
between coal bin and furnace with no 
expensive forming. 

Hose of this special B. F. Goodrich 
rubber was made and put into the 


power plant. Installation cost was far 
less, and the hose lasted not the eight 
months that the steel stood up — but 
two years. 

The same research that produced 
this rubber is continuing today even 
under war-time restrictions, bringing 
to light improvements that will mean 
better rubber and synthetic products 
for industrial peace. The B. F. G 
rich Co., Industrial Products Division, 


Akron, Ohio. Ec 
B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER go“ SYNTHETIC product 


Oh, there’ll be some who groan about their wartime 
taxes. But not so many. Most Americans have a 
good idea what they’re getting for their money. 


Talk about your bargains! For his dollars a man gets 
the “American Way” insured for keeps; builds an 
impregnable defense around his sacred Bill of Rights; 
keeps democracy with a small “d” a-rolling and 
a-spreading. 

Let little men worry as their taxes mount. The rest 
of us are glad; for we know it’s a sign—a dollar 
sign—of action against the Axis. To S{0S" workers 


tax-paying is a privilege today, as great as turning 
out anti-friction bearings for the U. S. war machine. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


New Boss, Changed Plan 


To industry, the immediately im- 
portant aspect of Ferdinand Eberstadt’s 
ouster as vice-chairman of the War 
Production Board is its impact on the 
Controlled Materials Plan. CMP will 
not be thrown out the window. But it 
unquestionably will come up for a 
drastic overhauling. 

The mere fact that Eberstadt, pro- 
tagonist of the 4 ny will be absent at 
the time of CMP’s first test points to 
modification; the fact that Charles E. 
Wilson, the new boss, doubts that the 
plan in its present form can be made to 
work, guarantees modification. 


Two Strong Men 


It wasn’t Controlled Materials Plan 
disputes, however, that forced the 
Eberstadt-Wilson battle steadily toward 
its climax of this week. Difference 
in personality must be given its weight 
here. True, there were important di- 
vergencies of policy, of method (BW 
—Feb.13’43,p15). However, they need 
not have proved irreconcilable if the 
ability of the two men to work to- 
gether had not been handicapped by 
their difference in background—for Eber- 
stadt, finance; for Wilson, industrial pro- 
duction—and by their likeness in un- 
compromising determination. 


Nelson-Byrnes Tangle 


Eberstadt’s removal is being inter- 
preted as a phase of the “military- 
civilian” fight. But what actually pre- 
cipitated the umnprecedentedly frank 
ouster was that he got himself tangled 
in an entirely different jurisdictional 
issue—between Donald Nelson and Sta- 
bilizer James Byrnes. 

Last week, when Nelson transferred 
a half dozen industry divisions from 
Eberstadt to Wilson, Eberstadt ap- 
pealed, through intermediaries, to Jus- 
tice Byrnes. He didn’t get anywhere, 
but Nelson found out about it. 

Nelson is acutely sensitive to Byrnes’s 
assumption of authority as “Domestic 
President.” He is determined to the 
point of resignation that no intervening 
authority—Bymes or anyone else—shall 
be interposed between him and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Eberstadt’s appeal fin- 
ished him with his chief in WPB. 


Heat on Materials 


Wilson’s new top position will alter 
the direction of development for many 
WPB policies. The material-producing 
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industries will feel some of the first 
effects of these changes. 

Eberstadt’s approach to production 
planning was to start with a given 
quantity of materials, cut the programs 
to fit. This was a needed corrective to 
the Army method of assuming that any- 
thing the soldiers wanted could be built, 
but it did take most of the heat off the 
material producers. Wilson, on the 
other hand, is convinced that material 
output can be stepped up substantially. 
e Labor Will Speak Up—Labor spokes- 
men will get a hearing for their recurrent 
charges that copper producers, for in- 
stance, still follow the peacetime prac- 
tice of working their worst ores when 
business is good so as to be able to com- 
pete when business falls off; that lum- 
bermen are cutting their poorest rather 
than their best land; that blast furnaces 
are being run at rates that are over- 
conservative, 


Wilson’s Tough Spot 


As to the Controlled Materials Plan, 
Wilson is in a tough spot. He sees as 
clearly as anyone that it has gone too 
far to be scrapped, that CMP’s removal 
would create infinitely more confusion 
than its existence, would leave indus- 
try with no comprehensive material- 
control system. 

In this situation, you- should expect 

moves to ease, and probably slow, the 
transition from the Production Require- 
ments Plan to CMP. Many firms are 
not yet under CMP. Many more are 
nominally under but actually quite un- 
prepared to deal with it. Such firms 
either will be provided with some 
short-cut way to get the benefits of an 
allotment number or will have their 
PRP allocations strengthened. 
@ Class B Out?—Under consideration 
is a more drastic step—removal of the 
Class B products from CMP treatment 
altogether. These are the standard 
goods—commercial items and compo- 
nents entering into a variety of military 
goods. It is these items that have 
caused the bulk of the confusion in 
applying CMP. 

Plan is to put manufacture of such 
goods back under PRP—a step for 
which many of the manufacturers 
have been pleading. Then the ver- 
tical manufacturer-to-supplier-to-subsup- 
plier control, which is admittedly 
needed even in Class B goods, would 
be provided by insistence on tight pro- 
duction scheduling. But the schedul- 
ing would be done alongside, rather 
than as a (theoretically) integral part 
of, the material-contro] system. 


The Class A products—special-design 
military goods—will undoubtedly con- 
tinue for some time to come under sub- 
stantially the present CMP rules. 


First Step 


Even before Eberstadt went, an im- 
portant but little-noticed step had been 
taken to smooth the transition from 
the Production Requirements Plan to 
the Controlled Materials Plan. WPB 
has started assigning allotment numbers 
out of hand to every Class B producer 
who submits a CMP-4B application 
form. The allotment covers 30% of 
what he asks for, will be supplemented 
later when his application receives 
formal processing. 

This has two effects: It safeguards 
industry against WPB delay in issuing 
allotments, and it makes it easy for firms 
that missed the Feb. 8 deadline on 
CMP-4B’s to get under CMP anyway. 


Salary Limit Compromise 


President Roosevelt did not have a 
sympathetic audience when he offered 
to rescind his $25,000 salary limitation 
order if Congress would enact a special 
supertax, putting substantially the same 
ceiling on income of all kinds. ‘The 
House Ways and Means Committee al 
ready has voted 15 to 10 in favor of 
Rep. Wesley Disney’s compromise which 
would scrap the flat limit but freeze in 
comes over $25,000 at prewar levels. 
Feeling in the Senate is even stronger. 
e@ For Trading Purposes—As congress 
men see it, the President’s suggestion is 
no offer at all. It’s a maneuver designed 
to put him in a better bargaining posi- 
tion and, at the same time, save his 
dignity if Congress jams through what 
amounts to outright repeal of the order 
Odds are the scrap will end in a com- 
promise of some sort, but if Congress 
Stays in its present mood, there isn’t 
much chance that it will adopt any gen- 
eral income limit. 


Treasury Holds the Veto 


Employers who increase their work- 
week to 48 hours, in line with the Presi- 
dent’s executive ordcr, must obtain per- 
mission from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue before increasing the pay of 
salaried employees who are not covered 
by the wage-hour law, to compensate 
such employees for the extra hours 
worked. This holds with respect to em- 
ployers located either inside or outside 
the 32 labor shortage areas so far desig- 
nated (page 14) and is a reversal by 
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From Plans to Planes at Wartime Speed 


Victory won’t wait. It needs planes and engines at 
wartime speed. Day by day, Fairchild planes and en- 
gines are being produced ‘just a little faster.’ 

When war broke out, Fairchild called in scores of 
sub-contractors in order to compress a month’s ordi- 
nary production of parts into a day. It scoured one 
town for manufacturing space down to the last garage 
and filling station. The Army-Navy “E” flies over this 
Division today. 

Production shortcuts clip minutes from hours . . . 
and put planes and engines into pilot 
hands just that much sooner. No 
time to wait for a stretching die made 
of steel. Fairchild makes it of wood, 
saving much time, much steel. A 
quick-change device cuts down the 
time usually required to re-tool a 


ae= FAIRCHILD 


“ON THE BEAM’’ 


. + 
. . 
. . 
. . 
e ° Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
e who never to himself hath said: ‘This is « 
e my own, my native land.’ ” . 
e country worth 10% of your pay check in- ¢ 
e vested in War Bonds? . 
. . 
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precision machine . . and a highly skilled mechanic is 
freed to join the production battle at another spot. 
A machine is built that cuts down milling time on 
one part by 500 per cent. Still another machine is 
built which does in 20 minutes work usually requir- 
ing many hours. 

And so it goes—a minute clipped here, an hour 
there. Time-saving ideas from Fairchild employees 
have helped put more than one additional pilot over 
Rabaul, Tunis, Hamburg. 

Faster and faster roll the planes 
and engines from Fairchild produc- 
tion lines. They must roll still faster 

. and they shall. For production, 
as well as performance, is behind 
“the touch of tomorrow in the 
planes of today.” 


Isn't your 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. L. . 
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Duramold Division, New York, N. Y. 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md 
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bureau Officials of their first impression where payment of time and a half for Formula Trouble 
of the order and of Economic Stabiliza- overtime has not been customary prac- 
tion Director James F’. Byrnes’s speech _ tice. Payment of straight time for over- Labor members of the National War 
(BW —Feb.13’43,p5). time in such cases does not require Labor Board have no intention of sup- 
In the case of employees subject to clearance by NWLB. porting the determination of Economic 
the jurisdiction of the National War  @ Ceiling on Increases—Approval of sal- Stabilization Director James I’. Byrnes 
Labor Board, NWLB’s approval is re- ary increases will be practically auto- to hold wage increases to the “Little 
quired only for paying time and a half matic except where salaries are so = Steel” formula—15% above January, 
to employees who are not covered by that they are regarded as payment for 1941, rates to compensate for living-cost 


the wage-hour law or by a contract re- the job rather than for the number of increases up to May, 1942. They voted 
quiring payment of time and a half, or hours worked. against the decision in the meat-packers’ 


Congress, Led by Farm Bloc, Takes the Offensive 


The congressional farm bloc and 
the farm organizations are saddling 
up again in their drive for price in- 
flation. In riding this horse they 
don’t propose, however, to get caught 
with the blame for food shortages 
that will show up later in the year. 

Because they might lay them- 
selves open to this charge by deny- 
ing to Secretary Wickard the $100,- 
000,000 he wants in incentive pay- 
ments for boosting production of 
“war crops,” the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Agriculture 
seems likely to reverse the stand 
against this “subsidy” that it took 
this week. The farm bloc would like 
to eliminate government checks to 
farmers so as to get rid of govern- 
ment controls over production—and 
concentrate on high prices to stimu- 
late output—but farm bloc leaders 
are confident now that Wickard’s 
“incentive” subsidy will not inter- 
fere with their price-boosting plans 
e Lifting the Ceilings—In return for 
accepting the incentive payment 
plan, the farm boys are demanding 
a quid pro quo which gets them 
what they really want. First off, 
they want the Bankhead bill for- 
bidding the deduction of benefit 
payments in setting price ceilings. 
So complete is the Administration’s 
surrender, that the bill may not 
even have to be passed; the objective 
may be achieved by Executive Order. 
The Administration is resigned to 
taking the ceiling off corn, and the 
next step would be to boost the 
flour ceiling which holds wheat be- 
low parity. These are the only im- 
portant ceiling prices arrived at by 
deducting benefit payments from 
parity. 

@ Boosting Parity—The other big 
farm bloc objective is the Pace bill 
to boost parity 15% by including 
farm wage costs. The Administra- 
tion is trying to work a compromise 
on this one. Byrnes is proposing a 
formula that would add labor costs 


to parity. The effect of the Byrnes 
proposal would be about the same 
for cotton, sugar, and dairy products 
but would raise the parity value. 

The farm organizations have no 
notion of knocking Byrnes, Wickard, 
or OPA Administrator Brown out 
of their jobs. That would leave the 
farmers in the position of having to 
accept responsibility for the nomi- 
nation of new administrators and 
for the food shortage which they 
fear is inevitable. 

@ Features of the Show—Here’s 
what they have in store for Byrnes, 
Wickard, and Brown: 

(1) The Senate agriculture sub- 
committee over-all food investiga- 
tion. Sen. Cotton “Ed” Smith 
is running this show. There is not a 
real friend of the Administration on 
his committee. 

(2) The House appropriations sub- 
committee investigation of all gov- 
ernment-owned corporations—aimed 
at the Commodity Credit Corp.— 
and of the use of their funds for sub- 
sidy purposes. The Byrd Joint Gov- 
ernment Economy Committee is at- 
tacking from another angle. It will 


investigate Wickard’s new regional 
agricultural credit organizations set 
up to provide extra easy credit for 
war crop loans. 

(3) Sen. Reed’s resolution asking 
for an investigation of OPA price 
ceilings on meat and bakery prod- 
ucts—the opening gun in a fight for 
a one-cent rise in bread prices. Ad- 
ministration men are fighting des- 
perately to refer this resolution to 
the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee rather than the Agriculture 
Committee. OPA is already under 
fire from the dairy farmers, who went 
over Prentiss Brown’s head to pro- 
test its fluid milk price ceilings on 
producers, 

(4) A running-fire attack on OPA. 

This is implicit in the House ap- 
proval of the Smith resolution (by a 
vote of 294 to 50) which sets up a 
committee to hear any citizen’s com- 
plaint against any government bu- 
reau rule, regulation, order, or pro 
cedure. The resolution was sponsored 
by Rep. Smith (left), who is no rela 
tive of “Cotton Ed” but is a Vir- 
ginia Democrat who has been gun- 
ning for the Administration for sev- 
eral years. 
e Congress in Fighting Mood—The 
farm bloc’s campaign is only one 
phase of a down-the-line congres- 
sional onslaught against the Admin- 
istration. Rep. Smith’s committee is 
the spearhead of a score of investiga- 
tions being launched on Capitol Hill 
Hostile temper of Congress against 
Administration “bureaucrats” is re- 
vealed in the house vote denying the 
postal frank to executive agencies. 
At mid-week, Speaker Rayburn had 
not decided on the membership of 
the Smith committee. If he appoints 
energetic men, this committee will 
become the focal point for congres- 
sional discontent. The committee is 
empowered to probe into every action 
of the executive agencies, especially 
WPB, OPA, and the other war 
agencies. 
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FORTHE EYES 
OF INDUSTRY 


The increasing number of women 
workers in industry calls for light but 
durable safety devices. The lightest 
weight possible consistent with ade- 
quate protection is an outstanding 
characteristic of all Willson Goggles 
and Respirators. Consult your local 
Willson Safety Service Representative 
or write direct. 


GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS + HELMETS 
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case denying an increase beyond the lim- 
its of the formula (page 87). 

On the other hand, they do not sup- 

port John L. Lewis’s $2-a-day dream 
(page 92). They're plumping for a mod- 
ification of the formula to cover all 
rises in the cost of living, not just those 
prior to last May. 
e What They Want—Their dissenting 
opinion in the meat-packers’ case said 
they would be satisfied to go 5% to 6% 
beyond the formula and stop—if the cost 
of living could also be brought to a 
standstill. 


Contract Cancellation Studied 


Although contract renegotiation is 
still the item of principal >oncern (page 
19), it is not too soon to think about 
contract cancellation. Mindful of the 
day when contracts must be cut off, 
Army-Navy procurement officials recog- 
nize the desirability of a uniform con- 
tract cancellation clause if agreement 
can be reached on a draft. Nothing 
definite is likely to materialize for sev- 
eral weeks at least, as the service lawyers 
are still batting it around. These are the 
principal factors under discussion: pay- 
ment for finished items delivered to 
date of cancellation; payment of costs 
incurred on work in process plus a per- 
centage of profit that undoubtedly will 
vary; costs to be determined by agree- 
ment between the government and the 
contractor, or, failing agreement, by a 
formula to be set out in the cancellation 
clause. 


Johnson’s Big Stick 


Col. Robert Johnson, new boss of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. (page 20), 
hopes to place 25 to 30 billion dollars 
worth of business with small firms. 
Thus, he went only a fraction of 1% of 
the way to his goal when he placed or- 
ders for $30,000,000 worth of furniture 
with Grand Rapids firms (BW —Feb. 
13°43,p7). 

Significant thing about the furniture 
deal is that for the first time SWPC 
used its one powerful tool. It ordered 
the Federal Public Housing Authority 


to give it a contract for furniture, now 
| is subcontracting the order to Grand 
| Rapids manufacturers. Under this law, 
| Johnson can compel procurement agen- 
| cies to give him whatever contracts he 
| may want, 


Trust Buster Out 


Now that Thurman Armold’s appoint- 
ment to the U.S. Circuit Court for the 
District of Columbia has materialized, 
friends of the former assistant attorney 
general claim he had no hankering for a 


judgeship. ‘They attribute his ren 
from the Dept. of Justice to overzea 
pursuit of the railroads and of p. 
reforms. 

Whichever of the two likely nomi 
takes over Arnold’s antitrust divi 
you can expect less fireworks. Hugh ¢ 
an Arnold understudy, has his choi 
that job or chief of the departm« 
new war division. If Cox chooses | 
second, Tom Clark will get the antitn 
division. Both are capable antitrust 
cialists, and their performance would d 
pend entirely on the leeway given them 
by the Administration. 


A. & P. Case’s Obituary 


Dismissal of the antitrust case against 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co, 
(BW—Dec.5’42,p69), on grounds that 
the indictment was too inflammatory, 
isn’t just a parting stab for ‘Thurman 
Arnold; it is a big blow to the Dept. of 
Justice. The Antitrust Division hopes, 
however, to turn the reversal to its ad- 
vantage. 

In appealing from the Dallas federal 
district court’s decision, the division 
will try for a ruling on how an indict- 
ment should be drawn up, how long is 
too long (the A. & P. bill was 34 pages), 
how short is too short, and whether an 
indictment can be killed because of its 
wording. 

Amold variously has been accused of 
making his indictments either so short 
that defendants were unable to put up 
a specific defense, or so long that they 
were covered with legal mud before the 
trial began. 

Indictment trouble now is the de- 
partment’s big technical worry in anti 
trust actions. Subpoenas were the chicf 
headache until the Supreme Court ruled 
they could not be appealed, thus remov- 
ing the chances of legal stalls by the 
defendants, 


‘Slimming the Menu 


The Dept. of Agriculture’s Food Dis- 
tribution Administration is talking about 
an order trimming down restaurant cat- 
ing to match the food rationing program 
for home eating. Idea behind the order 
is the imposition of uniform, nation- 
wide curtailment, conservation, and sim- 
plification on the lunch and dinner 
menus. Nothing is definite yet, but pro- 
posals being discussed are: no meat por- 
tions over four ounces; not more than 
three meat selections on any one menu; 
not more than two vegetables, including 
potatoes, on any one meal; and not more 
than two desserts on any menu. 


—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 
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FOR WAR TODAY—FOR*YOUR PRODUCTS TOMORROW 


THIS DIE MAKER SOLVES PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


DIES FOR DIE CASTING are now made only for war pro- 
duction. In this capacity the die maker is not only serving 
the nation, but he is gaining knowledge which will help to 
solve many of your future production problems. Here are a 
few of the characteristics obtained in zinc alloy die castings 
through the skilled designing of dies: 


1. Accuracy— Zinc alloy die castings are as acccurate as the 
die cavity used to form them. Steel dies can be machined with in- 
finite precision—resulting in accurately proportioned castings. 


2. Economy—Die casting dies can be amazingly complex, 
making it possible to incorporate into a single zinc alloy die 
Pe ee ee a eee casting those features which would require two or more parts 


in a series appearing in these by other production methods. 

pages to acquaint you with the ‘ . ak ss r F 

qualities of zinc alloy die castings. 3. Strength—Skillful die designing can result in thin-sec- 
dala umeiie thie bets one tioned zinc alloy die castings providing high strength with 

time — just drop us a line. minimum weight. 


HORSE HEAD SPECIAL all ene cal _ ALLOY. = CASTINGS 
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Well over 1,000 new ships — 
battle wagons, freighters and 
tanks already have ventilation, 
mechanical draft, or both fur- 
nished by Clarage equipment. 


* TANKS x 


In Libya, Tunisia, Russia, keep- 
ing tank motors cool is another 
job well done by small Clarage 
fans of special construction. 


INDUSTRY 


Clarage equipment helps fac- 
tories making planes, guns, 
tanks, ammunition, chemicals, 
foods — helps them get maxi- 
mum output from every worker, 
from every machine. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Back of our field engineers are 
design specialists, research and 
testing laboratories. We are 
geared to solve any gir-han- 
dling problem, no matter how 
special. Try us! 


ENGINEERS KNOW HOW 


INVEST IN VICTORY: 
buy More War Lounds't 


A long list of products vital to Victory 
are built faster and better because 
Clarage air-handling and conditioning 
equipment is on the job! 

Clarage manufactures fans, blow- 
ers, air washers, unit heaters, etc., in 
a wide range of types and sizes to 
meet every conceivable requirement 
.. . And we have application engi- 
neers in 43 principal cities to help 


you all the way from initial planning 

to Clarage equipment installed. 
Don't let bad air conditions sabo- 

tage your war-time production. If you 

have a problem in our field, call the 

nearest Clarage engineer. He is ex- 

perienced — KNOWS HOW! He 

has ideas. He will give you the 

kind of service your 

urgent needs demand. 


Claruge Stitt Compuanit Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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APPLICATION ENGINEERING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


COMPLETE 
AIR CONDITIONING 


COOLING 
VENTILATION 
FACT ORY HEATING 
MECHANICAL DRAFT 
FANS and BLOWERS 


for 
INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


— INDEX (see chart below). 


DUCTION 


I Operations (% of capacity) 
: ton of Automobiles and Trucks 


gincering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . 


ic Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 


* Oil ( Rs i i ccee pbkeve.esbeblscnqerbenceesss 
oxi average, 1,000 tons) 


juminous Coal (daily 
DE 


iscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 


Other 


1,000 cars) 


Carloadings ( 
ney in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
artment Store Sales (change from same <9 of preceding year) 


iness Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number 


ES B tissue for the week) 


»ot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 


dustrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100).. 
pmestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 


inished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
crap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) 


(electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... 2.2.2.2... ccc e cee ce cece 
am mee eee, mamens City, Be)... cc ccccsccccccccccecs 

5 om, aca vo ky cas 6 o0sinben eas edhe s enone 
otton (middling, ten —" 8 UR eee re 


Yool Tops (New York, I 


ubber (ribbed smoked sheets, RSs 4 w:dskw dcaeaie ale ache ocavne @cacere 


ANCE 


§ Lotest Proneting Month 
Week Week Ago 


*197.0 ‘ 193.6 


99.8 
18,380 
$11,359 
3,952 
3,850 
1,850 


71 

48 
$15,322 
+6% 
96 


243.9 
157.1 
199.0 
$56.73 
$19.17 
21.000¢ 
$1.36 
3.74¢ 
20.43¢ 
$1.201 
22.50¢ 


Yeor 
Ago 


171.2 


96.2 
29,830 
$25,648 
3,422 
4,079 
1,817 


84 
47 
$11,319 
+ 20% 
210 


228.1 
153.4 
180.2 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.22 
3.74¢ 
19.34¢ 
$1.296 
22.50¢ 


) Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..............ceegeeeeeee ‘ , 79.9 ; 68.2 
fedium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) ' 109 4.15% 28% 4.30% 
igh Grade —— Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 4 ; 2.79% 81% 2.84% 
. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) ; 31¢ 2.32% 35% 2.40% 
J. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield (taxable) . ° 1.30% 25% 0.93% 
l Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 00% ; 1.00% 00% 1.00% 
ime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4-3% -1% 4% 


KING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 
we Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
_ and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
banks 


" Loans, 
.s. Gov't and Gov't G 


member 


et Securities Held, Jom sa g member banks 
ember banks (Wednesday series) 
otal Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 
liminary, week ended February 13th. 
ing fixed by government. 


hn ao 


uaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 


+ Revised. 


28,964 
41,239 
5,975 
964 
28,142 
3,286 
2,150 
6,274 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


24,731 
30,452 
6,862 
854 
15,433 
3,697 
3,357 
2,331 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


220 
210 


| 


— 
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Air Conditioning gives it OCOMPH! 


This war is being fought with explosions. 
All kinds...from block-busters to hand 
grenades. And don’t forget the explo- 
sions in the barrels of guns that propel 
bullets and shells toward the enemy. 
It takes a lot of skill to make a good 
explosion. Air conditioning helps. 
The rate at which powder dries 
determines the way it explodes. It 
must not explode too soon or too late. 
Hence, special air conditioning .. . 


with temperature and humidity con- 


tin Conditioning by GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


12 


trolled precisely . . . is used for the 
drying of powder. 

Also, air conditioning protects the 
lives of workers in munitions plants 
by providing the safest temperature 
and humidity conditions. 


General Electric is an outstanding 


supplier of the new improved kind of 


air conditioning equipment needed for 
these wartime requirements. It has 
developed equipment more flexible, 


more compact than ever before . 


with more accurate temperature and 
humidity control. 

Today this equipment is being 
devoted to winning the war. After 
the war, a far better air conditioning 
will be made available for offices and 
factories, stores and theatres ; homes, 
hospitals and hotels .. . from General 
Electric. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 4, 


General Electric Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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HE OUTLOOK 


trition on the Home Front 


Index up, new peak in sight, but then a slowdown? All 
es now being thrown in. Agriculture and coal show how 
+h will be felt. Hours extension complicates labor supply. 


broad this week, Russian capture 
Kharkov and German advances in 
nisia contracted two principal de- 
ninants now in the war outlook and 
» the business outlook—Russian and 
Jo-American offensive strength in 


U . 
nie: the War Production Board 
e-up, President Roosevelt’s request 
income-limiting taxes, and renewed 
» moves to boost prices captured the 
guines. 
or was interrelation lacking. The 
and harder the war, the more 
‘home dislocations. The big test 
is in our strategy, our tactics, and 
training of our soldiers. Compo- 
ts, scheduling, and manpower are 
to be minimized as major produc- 
headaches, but, nonetheless, the 
or uncertainty lies with the fronts 
than with the factories. 


duction Prospects 
usiness Weck’s Index, carried along 
he impetus of arms output, has ad- 
ced 4.3 points in the last three 
to a new high of 197.0 and now 
ts to the 210 mark indicated as 
ible before midyear (BW —Dec.19 
p!3). 
ut, by the late months of the year 
picture may change. Production 
; not only flatten, but also ease off 
m the new peak it is approaching. 
are rapidly using up our last re- 
es of men, machines, and materials. 
steel, aluminum, and_ rubber 
ts to be in operation by autumn 
be just about the last ones built. 
pnwhile, inventories of goods will 
consumed, and total employment 
contract this year because of the 
n to the armed forces. 


Prospects 


griculture affords an instance of 
te these pressures will hit hardest 
. New farm implements will be 
t than ever this year. And accord- 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
cs, farm employment this month 
down slightly from last year; with 
t men of military age, and more 
hen, youngsters, and oldsters at 
K, per-man productivity is off. With 
bt supply tightening, it is hard to 
ow it is going to be possible to 
the 3,000,000 additional hands 
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needed on farms during the summer. 

Storage and packers’ stocks of foods 
—butter, eggs, poultry, beef, pork, 
cheese—are off sharply from last year. 
Inventories of protein feeds—for use, 
in turn, in livestock, dairy, and poultry 
output—are likewise down in many 
cases, and almost 20% of government- 
held wheat has already been sold for 
feed. Shifts of acreage to more essen- 
tial crops will help ease basic meat, 
fats, and other supplies, but the pinch 
on over-all output cannot be halted. 


Coal in Labor Pinch 

Coal may prove another instance. In 
the week of Feb. 6, bituminous output 
reached 11,900,000 tons. That was just 
about the rate needed to attain esti- 


mated 1943 needs of 600,000,000 tons. 
True, only half the nation’s producers 
were already on a six-day work-week, 
and when the remainder go on the 
longer schedule, up to 10% more can 
be brought above ground weekly. 

But workers are still leaving the mines 
for arms factories and training camps, 
and replacements usually prove less pro- 
ductive. So, by the year-end, when de- 
mands from railroads, steel mills, power 
plants, and others will be even higher, 
declining employment and declining ef- 
ficiency may more than absorb the 
present cushion. A strike would com- 
pletely upset the tenuous balance. 


Hours and Profits 


No wonder, then, with the manpower 
shortage striking so deeply into basic 
industries, that War Manpower Com- 
mission Chairman Paul V. McNutt this 
week hinted an eventual need for a 52- 
hour work-week in labor-pinched arms 
areas and industries. It must also be 
remembered that a 48-hour schedule 
comes out to approximately a 46-hour 
actual because of two-hours-a-week losses 
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THE DROP IN CONSUMER GOODS INVENTORIES 
| 


ye 


—~ 
— 


JAN 


Retailers’ and 
Wholesalers’ 
Inventories 


iliia 


Billions of Dollars 
° 


™N 


sae 


Ps a 


Non-Durable 
Manufacturers’ 
Inventories 


Sewevrccenrs 


Seatwave. 


1940 


Date: Department of Commerce 


1941 


1942 


@ susiwess ween 


The decline in distributors’ inventor- 
ies accelerated in late 1942 and into 
1943. Liquidation spread from durable 
goods stocks into non-durables—shoes, 
canned goods, and most recently, 
clothing. Because business must kee, , 
at least, a rock-bottom inventory to 
cover normal trade flow, sale of goods 
out of stocks must eventually end. 
Dollar figures partly reflect 1940-1941 
price gains; so, at the current rate of 


drain, the physical inventory mini- 
mum may be only six months away. 
Hence, more shortages. Nor is there 
much cushion in non-durable goods 
manufacturers’ stocks. To maintain 
the stepped-up output needed for war 
and civilians, producers require more 
“in process” goods than formerly, and 
these inventories are priced higher. 
So, that 4% July-December drop is 
more significant than it looks. 
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from absenteeism and labor turnover. 
It is also obvious that last week’s 
much publicized 48-hour edict (page 15) 
will not add sufficient reserves to lick 
the labor shortage—particularly because 
it must exempt some enterprises and 
some areas even when full administrative 
machinery is put in motion. 

Already last November, manufactur- 
ing averaged 44 hours, and the work- 
week has lengthened since. Some time 
ago the federal government extended its 
weekly hours, and some states and mu- 
nicipalities have joined in. So have 


his face against wide price increases to 
compensate for the time-and-a-half pay- 
ments. In any case, costs will go up 
not only by the 50% higher pay, but 
also by whatever additional lift in op- 
erating expenses comes from increased 
absenteeism, lowered efficiency, and 
other typical stretched-hours effects. 


Who Gets Workers? 


However, competition for workers in- 
creasingly drives hours up even where 
overtime kicks profits. For, labor flows 
to the fattest pay envelope, and sooner 


stores? 


incentives 


some white-collar employers. 

In low-hour lines the new rule could 
But, 
Price Administrator Prentiss Brown set 


benefit production. 


this week 


or later most lines find overtime profit- 
able—but perhaps at a lower employ- 
ment and production level. 

That raises a complex and increasing 


labor market. 


problem for the civilian econon _ \\ 
will get the workers? Jewelry or dy, 
Beauty parlors or Je: dries 
Furniture factories or cigarett« 
Mr. McNutt’s list of nondefe: }] 
cupations provides only indi: ct ,, 
limited allocations. 

In the absence of either str: \ger 4, 
rect action or conscious use of pros 
to establish what wo, 
amount to priorities on labor amo, 
nonwar businesses, the determin ing {a, 
tors will be the hourly wage : 
weekly pay envelopes prevailing in th. 
These, and the presen: 
profit margins linked with thei, ma 
effect a labor distribution widely variay: 
from our true needs. 


already imposed 48-hour week. 


Il 
within six months. 
Alabama 
I Mobile 


II Florence, 
Talladega 


Huntsville, 


IV Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery 
Arizona 
II Phoenix, Tucson 
Arkansas 
II Pine Bluff 
IV Fort Smith, Little 
Rock 
California 
I San Diego 
II Los Angeles, Sacra- 
mento, San Bern- 
ardino, San Fran- 


Stockton 
San Jose 


cisco, 

III Fresno, 
Colorado 

III Denver, Pueblo 


Connecticut 

I Bridgeport, Hartford, 
New Britain, 
Waterbury 

II Meriden, New Haven, 
New London, Stam- 
ford 

III Norwalk 

IV Middletown, 
Torrington 


Delaware 
II Wilmington 


District of Columbia 
I Washington 


Florida 


I Panama City 
II Tampa 
IIT Jacksonville 


IV Miami, St. Peters- 
burg 
Georgia 


I Brunswick, Macon 
II Savannah 
IIT Atlanta 
IV Augusta, 
Rome 


Columbus, 
Idaho 
II Pocatello 


Illinois 
I Sterling 


Areas (102) in which the 48-hour week may be imposed 


II Joliet, Moline, Rock- 
ford, Springfield 

III Aurora, Chicago 

IV Bloomington, Dan- 
ville, Galesburg, 
Herrin, Peoria, 
Quincey 


Indiana 
II Bloomington, Evans- 
ville, Fort Wayne, 
Gary, Indianapolis, 
Michigan City, 
Richmond, South 
Bend, Terre Haute 
IV >" acie 


Iowa 

II Des Moines 
III Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids, Waterloo 

IV Sioux City 

Kansas 


I Wichita 
II Parsons 


Kentucky 
II Louisville 
III Paducah 
1V_ Lexington, 
Owensboro 


Louisiana 
IlI Baton Rouge, New 
Orleans 
IV Alexandria, Monroe, 
Shreveport 
Maine 
I Bath 
II Portland 
IV Bangor, Lewiston 
Maryland 
Baltimore, Elkton 


I 
II Hagerstown 
III Cumberland 


Massachusetts 

I Springteld 

II Greenfield, New Bed- 
ford 

III Brockton, Worcester 

IV Boston, Fall River, 
Fitchburg, Haver- 
hill, Lowell, Pitts- 
field, Salem, 
Taunton 


anticipated. 
Michigan Ill Auburn, Batavia, 
I Detroit Binghamton, Dun- 
II Adrian, Battle Creek, kirk, Jamestown, 
Benton Harbor, Kingston, New- 
Flint, Muskegon, burgh, Poughkeep- 
Pontiac, Saginaw sie, Sidney, Syra- 
III Jackson, Lansing cuse, Watertown 
IV Grand Rapids, IV New York 
Kalamazoo 
; North Carolina 
Minnesota 
II Duluth II Wilmington 
III Minneapolis- IIT Charlotte 
St. Paul IV Asheville, Durham- 
Raleigh, Greensboro- 
Mississippi Winston-Salem 


I Pascagoula 
III Aberdeen 


IV Jackson, Vicksburg 


Missouri 
III Kansas City, St. 
Louis 


IV Cape Girardeau, St. 
Joseph, Springfield 


Montana 
IV Billings 


Nebraska 
II Grand Island- 
Hastings 
III Omaha 
IV Lincoln 
Nevada 
I Las Vegas 


New Hampshire 
I Portsmouth 
II Claremont 
IV Concord, 
Nashua 


Manchester, 


New Jersey 
I Somerville 


II Jersey City, Long 
Branch, Morristown, 
Newark, Paterson, 
Perth Amboy, Tren- 
ton 

III Atlantic City 
New Mexico 

IV Albuquerque 

New York 

I Buffalo 

II Albany, Elmira, 
Geneva, Massena, 


Rochester, Utica 


Ohio 

I Akron, Dayton 

II Canton, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Lima, 
Marion, Newark, 
Piqua, Sandusky, 
Warren 

III Cincinnati, Fostoria, 
Hamilton, Lorain, 
Mansfield, Toledo, 


Youngstown 
IV Portsmouth, 

Steubenville, 

Zanesville 


Oklahoma 


II Choteau, 
Tulsa 
III Oklahoma City 


McAlester, 


Oregon 
I Portland 


Pennsylvania 


II Aliquippa, Allentown, 
Berwick, Chambers- 
burg, Erie, Harris- 
burg, Lancaster, 
Lebanon, New Cas- 
tle, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Potts- 
town-Redding, 
Washington, 
Williamsport, 

III Johnstown 

IV Altoona, 


York 
Scranton 


Rhode Island 


II Newport 
III Providence 


U.S. Labor Supply—Where It Is Tight and Where It Is Easy 


I Areas (32) in which War Manpower Commission has III Areas (59) in which present labor supply is adequate, but 
in which shortages are anticipated after six months. 


IV Areas (76) in which surpluses exist and no shortages are 


II 
IV 


J Columbia, Gree: 


’ Abilene, 


’ Burlington 


J Lynchburg, 


South Carolina 
Charleston 


South Dakota 
Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 
Bristol 
Memphis 
Chattanooga, Knox 
ville, Nashville 


Texas 


Beaumont 

Dallas 

Amarillo, ( us 
Christi, El Paso, 
Galveston, Hous- 
ton, Texarkana 
Waco 


Austin, 
Lubbock, San 
Antonio, Wichita 
Falls 


partn 
n 48 
simil 
es a 
ies W 
ratin 
msel 
sub: 
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ms 
cr ai 
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$0- 
rM 
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Utah 
Ogden 
Provo, 

City 


Salt Lake 


Vermont 


Virginia 


Hampton Roads 


Richmond, Roanoke 


Washington 
Seattle 
Everett, Spokane 


West Virginia 
Point Pleasant 
Charleston, 

ington, 

burg, Wheeling 


a 
-_ 


Wisconsin 
Manitowoc 
Madison, 

Racine, 
Bay 
Eau Claire, 
Sheboygan 
La Crosse, 


Milwaukee, 
Sturgeon 


Oshkos! 


Wyoming 
Cheyenne 
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8-Hour-Week Areas to Grow 


But the only definition of the manpower-conservation 
Her thus far issued seems to deepen the confusion around the 
ligations of employers in the first 32 districts to comply. 


onfusion over Executive Order No. 
|, providing for a 48-hour work- 
k (BW—Feb.13'43,p5), grew rather 
in abated this week as employers 
ized that until Mar. 31, when the 
our week must be instituted, there 
id be only the most general an- 
rs from Washington to the questions 
t trouble them. 
urprise Package—At first, most em- 
ers in the 32 designated areas (page 
felt that the new order would not 
bly to them because their labor force 
s already working at the 48-hour level 
beyond. But on checking, most of 
m found that they had a number of 
partments that used employees less 
n 48 hours a week. 
similarly, employers whose enter- 
es are not located in any of the 32 
es where the executive order becomes 
rative immediately first thought 
mselves immune. They were jolted 
subsequent Washington announce- 
nts which promise the extension of 
mandatory 48-hour week to 102 
er areas. 
IcNutt’s Statement—Employers had 
so-called “official statement” from 
t Manpower Commission Chairman 
il V. MeNutt, who will administer 
order. Salient points of the state- 
nt as it was drawn are: 
|) In those establishments operating 
a work-week of less than 48 hours 
the specified areas, “there shall be no 


bt satisfied that the administration’s 
er for a 48-hour week will solve 
bor shortages, Rep. J. W. Wads- 
bth (seated, left) and Sen. W. R. 
istin (right) plug for their National 
rvice Act to draft all men (18-65) 
women (18-50) for war work. 
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further recruitment or hiring of new 
workers unless such establishments can 
go to a 48-hour week without need for 
releasing workers; or, unless due to ex- 
pansion or production schedules, more 
workers are needed.” 


(2) The introduction of the 48-hour 


week shall be made in such manner as 
will assure the orderly absorption of 
released workers in other employment 
or in other operations conducted by the 
same employer. Until Mar. 31, no em- 
ployer shall be required to increase his 
work-week to 48 hours if such an in- 
crease would make necessary the release 
of any of his present employees. If by 
that date he has not introduced the 
48-hour week because it would involve 
the release of some employees, he will 
advise the area representative of WMC 
of the number of employees that would 
be released by the lengthening of the 
work-week and will at the same time 
present a proposed schedule for the 
release of such workers or for their ab- 
sorption within his own establishment. 

(3) Where employers have not at- 

tained a regular 48-hour work-week for 
fulltime workers by Mar. 31, because of 
shortage of materials or other circum- 
stances beyond their control, their cases 
will be reviewed by a WMC represen- 
tative. 
@ Little Change Seen—Until Mar. 31, 
every employer is free to interpret this 
mumbo-jumbo as he sees fit, and there 
are indications that most of them will 
continue work schedules unchanged 
until they get an opportunity to ask a 
WMC eétepresentative some specific 
questions. Under the terms of Mc- 
Nutt’s statement, neither hiring nor 
recruitment need be curtailed if it is 
carried on because of expansion or pro- 
duction schedules. 

This must not be taken to mean the 
48-hour week—and then maybe the 52- 
or 56-hour week—will not be instituted 
at government insistence. It will. But 
between the fiat in the executive order 
and its enforcement in the field there 
will be a time lag—at least until Mar. 
31-—in which an employer may make 
whatever arrangements are convenient. 
@ WMC’s Answers—Some of the gen- 
eral questions raised by the order, for 
which WMC has supplied answers, 
include the following: 

(Q) Does it apply to everyone in the 
areas designated? 

(A) To all full-time employment. Not 
to part-time employees or the self-employed. 

(Q) Must time and a half be paid for 
all time over 40 hours? 

(A) Yes, where employment is covered 


HOW WORK-WEEKS 
COMPARE 


As long as the 48-hour work- 
week order applics only to the 
32 areas of acute jabor short 
ages, don’t expect it to raise 
sharply the average work-weck 
for any industry. Laggard indus 
tries like bituminous and anthra 
cite coal mining and crude pe 
troleum production aren't located 
in the 32 designated centers. Ma 
chine tools, shipbuilding, and ait 
craft manufacturing are much 
more representative of the indus 
tries in these areas. ‘They already 
lead the list for length of the 
average work-week and, in the 
areas affected by the 48-hour-weck 
order, are already operating high 
above their industry average. As 
the 48-hour order is extended to 
more and more areas, Manpowe: 
Commission officials will seek to 
bring the whole list up to a 48 
hour average. On the basis of the 
latest national averages (below), 
some industries have a long way 
to go. 


Average Hours 
Worked Per Week 


Industry Nov. 1942 Nov. 1941 


All Manufacturing 
Industries 44.0 40.3 
Durable Goods .... 46.0 41.8 
Machine Tools .... 52.8 51.0 

Professional & Scien- 

tific Instruments.. 52. 45.9 
Shipbuilding ...... 8. 42.9 
Electrical Ma- 

chinery 
Aircraft & Parts (ex- 

cluding engines). 
Nonferrous Metals & 

Products 
Automobiles 
Iron, Steel & Prod- 

WEED cc cccccscce 
Furniture ........ 43.1 
Sawmills 40.9 
Stone, Clay & Glass 

Products <cccces 40.0 

Nondurable Goods... 41.1 
Paper & Pulp .... 44.8 
Rubber Products .. 43.6 
Petroleum Refining 43.3 
Food & Kindred 

Products ...<... 42.7 
Chemicals & Allied 

Prodeete .ccc.e. 42.7 
TODRCNS vcs cccsees 40.8 
Textiles & Apparel 39.5 
Printing & Pub- 

TE  esscarcns OS 
Leather & Products 39.0 


Nonmanufacturing 
Industries: 
Street Railways 
Busses 
Hotels 
Laundries 
Dyeing & Cleaning 42.9 
Wholesale Trade .. 41.7 
Retail Trade ..... 
Telephone & Tele- 
SS eer 
Electric 
es cakuon 
Crude Petroleum 
Production ..... 38.6 
Building Construc- 
Ue 
Anthracite Coal ... 35.7 
Bituminous Coal .. 34.4 
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by the wage-hour law or by collective bar- 
gaining agreements that provide an over- 
time bonus. No, where these factors do not 
apply. 

(Q) What happens to collective bargain- 
ing agreements that have provisions restrict 
ing the work-week to less than 48 hours? 

(A) These provisions are automatically 
abrogated. 

(QO) How can the order be enforced 
against an unwilling employer? 

(A) All departments and agencies of the 
federal government shall require their con- 
tractors to comply. 

(QO) Will the Office of Price Admuinistra- 
tion permit prices to be raised because of 
higher operating costs? 

(A) No, says OPA. 

(QO) Will the 48-hour week be applied 
in the steel mills of Buffalo and Detroit, 
which are labor shortage areas, and not in 
Pittsburgh, which is not now listed as an 
acute labor shortage area? 

(A) For the moment, yes. But a decision 
on the question of extending the 48-hour 
week on an industry rather than a geo 
graphic basis will be made later. There 
will be consultations with the industry to 
decide whether such arrangements are pos- 
sible and feasible. A few industries will 
very likely be handled on an industry-wide 
basis. ; 


HERE’S 
WEEK-END WORK 


that will help win the war! 


Business and Professional Men! Clerks! 
College Students! Farmers! All able- 
bodied men in nse or cm 


You are urgently needed to work on S.P. track on weeh-ends in this vieinity. 
There «2 sorrows shortage of track workers We must keep ow track im frst 
clase shape to move vital war waftx. 

Help ww the war get healthy outdoor exercise and be paid for tt 

Al othe powts on the lime many bwsaness and profess sel men have been 
domg week ond work for us They have been very belptul and have gotten 
0 lot of personal satisfaction ovt of the petrotx costribubos to the war 
Bort 

For tll detasls please see as soon as possibhe — 

(PHONE OF AGENT) 


The Friendly Southern Pacific 


(MAME OF AGENT) 


OPA Gets Tough 


To short-circuit demands 
from pressure groups, Byrnes 
opens a profit-cutting drive to 
align prices and wages. 


Keynoted by Economic Stabilizer 

James Byrnes’s anti-inflation speech 
last week (BW—Feb.13’43,p5), OPA’s 
new emphasis on toughness will take 
its first tangible form in a campaign 
to cut manufacturers’ profits. 
@ A Political Move—For a starter, OPA 
is shaving the ceiling price on steel 
castings 25%. Next will come ceiling 
reductions throughout the heavy indus- 
tries, plus similar moves here and there 
in the consumer field (very likely in- 
volving cotton textiles, and maybe 
paper). 

Profit-cutting is mainly a_ political 
measure; the economic pattern set by 


,ex-Chief Leon Henderson months ago 


is still in force. Behind Byrnes’s strat- 
egy is his desire to keep the various 
pressure groups partially satisfied with 
their position in relation to competing 
pressure groups. Here is the situation in 
a nutshell: 

© Bymes’s Delaying Action—Within a 
few weeks, OPA must go to Capitol 
Hill and ask for a deficiency appropria- 
tion which will provide pecket money 
until start of the next fiscal year. This 


WORKIN’ ON THE RAILROAD 


Needing part-time track hands to re- 
lieve shortages, the Southern Pacific 
Railroad finds white-collar men so 
good that ads (left) are circulating for 
more, An initial group (some below) 
work eight-hour week-end tricks with 
picks and shovels to build muscles and 
collect prevailing wages. 
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request, of course, will be ¢! 
for farm and labor groups t 
OPA for price and wage incrc 
Byrnes is figuring on staving 
of these demands by showing 
and farmers that manufacturer. 
going to grow fat on war gai 
profits, wages, and farm,prices a 
fixed in equitable relationship 
other. 

If the strategy of maintaining 
cal status quo succeeds—even 1 
Byrnes may gain enough time ; 
OPA’s case belatedly to the pu} 
attempt to build up support 
position. With a view to a 0 
this end, Price Administrator Prenti« 
Brown has named Lou Maxon, head of 
the Maxon, Inc. advertising agency, tp 
head OPA’s public relations in place 
of Robert Horton, who resigned bs 
week (the first OPA big shot to depar 
under Brown’s regime). 
@ Public Relations Also Accented- 
Meantime, OPA has been staging 3 
series of executive meetings wherein 
Brown has promoted toughness and 
better public relations. Every price 
official fos been requested to examine 
the profits of industries falling within 
his purview with the idea of finding a 
place to make some cuts. Some clue to 
the coming campaign may be derived 
from the following table (worked up 
by Henderson shortly before he de. 
parted): 

Percent Retur 


Aircraft 
Building 
Industrial Machinery... 
Iron & Steel 
Nonferrous 

Products 
Shipbuilding 
Beverages 
Chemicals 
Foods cose 
Paper & Products 
Textiles ° ° ettes 
Trade & Serv FICES. cccce 


UuUrkouwdinid 


° Based on sample 1,3 
data not computed 

®@ How Cuts Will Come—The table 
shows plainly that industries contribut- 
ing directly or indirectly to the war pro- 
gram are showing the largest increases in 
gross profit (due, usually, to lower unit 
costs) and thus are prime candidates for 
ceiling reductions. But some of these 
industries already are subject to contract 
renegotiation by war procurement agen- 
cies (page 19), thus often are forced to 
sell below ceiling prices. Hence OPA’s 
coming cut in ceilings appears to be half 
formality, half real butchery—but a 
all a grandstand play for the farm and 
labor groups. 

This pattern involves imposition of 
rigid controls on specific commodities 
to replace the loose general prohibition 
of all price increases above the highest 
point of March, 1942, which was 
basic principle of General Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 1. The new con- 
trols consist of specific dollar-and-cents 


24 large corporatioy 


bove 


the 
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Delayed for many reasons, production of B-24 bombers hits its stride at last in Henry Ford’s Willow Run plant. 


ceilings, established at the manufac- 
turing level, and specific percentage 
margins by which these prices may be 
increased for wholesalers, retailers, and 
all others involved in distribution. 

e Foods Likely Exempt—In nondurable 
goods, textiles and paper show the 
highest gain in returns. Here revision 
of ceilings certainly would provide a 
cushion against inflation. But the depth 
of the cushion would be limited strictly 
by the fact that only a handful of indus- 
tries can be cut back. In such an im- 
portant field as foods, profit reductions 
are virtually impossible, especially when 
such nonprocessed foods as fresh fruits 
and vegetables are involved. 

To give more oomph to the now 
all-important political phase, Byrnes 
himself has taken a stronger hand in 
OPA, with Brown less in evidence than 
Henderson was. Brown’s position un- 
fortunately was comiiioaied by the fact 
that he told his first press conference 
that prices would probably rise about 
4% a month—an innocuous statement 
of the plain truth which was blown out 
of all true proportions by wide pub- 
licity. At any rate, Brown has not 
tackled the press again. 
¢ Byrnes’s Self-protection—For his part, 
Byrnes can’t start — with pressure 
groups effectively unless he starts from 
the tough level. An easier policy would 
impair his bargaining power, swamp 
him with requests for additional leni- 
ency, and perhaps play havoc with a 
tough tax program. 

Insiders know, of course, that tough- 
ness is relative, that in a political fracas 
there must be a “give” somewhere. 
Insiders, however, are not too alarmed. 
So long as the “give” is confined to 
well-spaced price increases, it means 
merely price-rises—not inflation, which 
is the loss of confidence in money. 
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Willow Run Runs 


Problem plant grinds out 
B-24’s on schedule after siege 
of growing pains which almost 
shattered Ford myth. 


When the war began, everybody 

blithely said: Well, if it’s a mass pro- 
duction war, that’s just our dish; wait 
till Detroit gets rolling. For to a proud 
America, and to a world at large, De- 
troit always has been synonymous with 
mass production genius. And the out- 
standing symbol of Detroit’s mechanical 
wizardry always has been old Henry 
Ford. When Henry went to war—well, 
Berlin was the next stop. 
e Came Disillusionment—That was the 
early spirit of confidence. Then came 
disillusionment. Detroit seemed laggard 
about converting. Old Henry appeared 
to be hanging back. Finally, release of 
the big news about Willow Run, the 
most gigantic factory ever to be built, 
revived a flagging confidence. 

Things were on the up and up again. 
Henry had gone to war, and in the grand 
manner which a nation that had grown 
up with the Model-T Ford had come 
to expect. Henry could lick anybody, 
just like he’d licked Wall St. Why, 
hadn’t Henry been one of the pioneers 
in big plane construction, back in the 
‘twenties when the Ford tri-motor ship 
was taking passengers on sightseeing 
trips over the big cities at $10 a throw? 
Planes or autos, Henry could do the 
job. And Henry would. 

e Henry’s New Partner—But, of course, 
Willow Run wasn’t all Henry. In fact, 
it wasn’t Henry at all, as far as physical 
facilities were concerned. The Defense 


Plant Corp. was putting up the cash 
It was the first time since Ford had 
wrested control of his industrial empir 
away from the other carly partners that 
anybody had had a share. ‘This time thy 
United States was being cut in. 

Then the public began to realize that 

Henry wasn’t going to pull a superdelux 
bomber all equipped with special Ford 
secret weapons out of his pocket. Henry 
was going to build somebody else's 
ships—the Consolidated bomber—just a 
he was already building somebody els: 
engine, the Pratt & Whitney. 
e That Let-down Feeling — Fverybody 
knows that Henry Ford is an individ 
ualist. Maybe, said the man in the 
street when Willow Run failed to pro 
duce bombers the week after it was 
announced, maybe Henry was having 
partner trouble. But whether it was part 
ner trouble, or plane trouble, or just 
plain trouble, a nation that had come 
to accept production miracles from Ford 
as routine felt let down. 

Actually, the nation wasn’t being let 
down in the least. Henry wasn’t going 
to do a job unless he could do the best 
possible job. And when you undertake 
to do the best possible job on the big 
= scale in the world, operating at the 

nest engineering tolerances—well, you 
don’t have production yesterday. If any 
thing could be blamed for the disil- 
lusionment, it was the too-big buildup. 
* Producing on Schedule—Now at long 
last, America is finding its faith in Henry 
Ford and Willow Run reestablished. 
And this time it rests on the solid fact 
of bomber production. Willow Run is 
rolling at last, and its production of 
Consolidated B-24’s is meeting the cur- 
rent War Dept. schedule. However, the 
Truman committee of the Senate is not 
satisfied and plans an investigation. 

The plant was first proposed to build 
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Raised on stilts to offset the need for 
foundations, hundreds of tiny shacks 
(left) house Willow Run workers’ 
families in a colony near the plant. 
Distinct housing improvement is Wil- 


low Lodge (below), $2,200,000 dormi- 


. tory project which will be ready to 


shelter 3,000 men and women work- 
ers economically in 15 buildings by 
early March, 


parts only. Complete assemblies were 
a later concept. When assemblies were 
proposed, Ford had some ideas of his 
own to make the job easier. They in- 
cluded changing some of the com- 
ponents, which would make the Ford- 
built Consolidated B-24 different from 
Consolidated’s own product. ‘That prob- 
lem is still alive. ‘The still unanswered 
question is whether more planes later 
will prove more valuable than a faster 
start a few months ago. Some critics still 
contend that Willow Run will be an- 
other story of “too much, too late.” 
© Retooling Problem—Willow Run is 
magnificently tooled. Aircraft makers 
look askance at this, for changes flow 
in to all of them a dozen a day. Whether 
Willow Run is flexible enough to han- 
dle changes in stride remains to be seen, 
but the evidence thus far seems to indi- 
cate that it can, thanks to Ford’s big 
River Rouge tooling facilities and De- 
troit’s numerous tool and die shops. 
lacilities for living near the plant are 
limited; turnover has been considerable, 
in large share because of the time of 
travel to and from work. Job openings 
are due to increase in Detroit itself; as 
far as Detroit’s job freeze (BW—Dec.19 
’42,p93) permits, a worker will choose 
a berth nearer his home. 
@ Materials Bulk Large—Materials con- 
stitute another problem. Willow Run is 
planned on a gigantic scale. Plans have 
called for a float of enough material to 
produce 1,000 planes, which requires 
perhaps 10,000 tons of aluminum. 
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Stockpiling to that level will be a big 
drain on the nation’s aluminum supply. 
To build B-24’s in three figures 
weekly, assembled or ready for final as- 
sembly elsewhere, was the single purpose 
of Willow Run. It was designed so that 
materials and components come into the 
plant at one end and flow to completion 
at the other end. 
@ Hundreds of Presses Aluminum is 
first sheared and formed into channel 
sections (as for stringers) or flat sections 
(as for wings). ‘There are several hun- 
dred automobile-type presses, many hy- 
draulic. Indicative of the production 
aspect of this work is the fact that there 
is one battery of Yoder machines, roll- 
ing out channel sections, that has around 
700 sets of rollers for changes in the 
cross-sections of the parts. Heat-treating 
furnaces handle sections longer than 30 
feet in one piece. 

Parts thus made in mass are racked, 
awaiting movement to subassembly sta- 
tions. As work leaves the racks, timing 
becomes more important. The big jigs 
must be kept filled and in work. Such 
jigs have raised the question of over- 
tooling at Willow Run. But in early 
1942, a large aircraft maker required 
60 days to fabricate a wing; these jigs 
make it possible in two days. The jigs 
can be modified, too. Provision for 
change is apparent in nearly all Willow 
Run jigs and fixtures. 

@ Steel for Endurance—But modification 
will be less easy on press jobs. Willow 
Run has more than 10,000 hard dies of 


steel; aircraft producers prefer 
dies, more easily made. The steel 
Willow Run will last for long p 
tion runs; the aircraft industry qi 


1) 
i 
bie 


whether the runs will be that leith, 
Officially recognizing this qu 


the Office of War Information iq 
“The comparatively permanent a 
flexible methods of the tooling u 
Willow Run have taken longer tha 
expected to complete. The theo 
hind Willow Run was that the 

the permanency of the tooling 
require a much greater time to complete 
than would a smaller plant using the 
aircraft industry’s more flexible tovling 
methods.” 

e The Mouth-opener—Willow Run js 
no surprise to automotive men, wh 

in it the multiplicity of mating and as. 
sembly stations that characterizc 
passenger car plant. The size of th 

is the mouth-opener—elevators whic! 
haul wings some 40 feet into the air, 
chain conveyors hung from posts 6) 
feet apart. 

Any plant that costs $100,000,000 

or so is going to provoke detailed di 
cussion—and in the case of Willow Run, 
this has revolved about the question of 
overtooling. But if Willow Run can 
turn out planes by the hundreds, in 
piece or in whole, each week, and keep 
pace with dozens of engineering changes 
daily, it may confound the critics. 
e Final Test—In the final analysis, the 
wisdom of Willow Run’s designers and 
sponsors will be measured by the ex- 
tent to which this fabulous enterprise 
hastens the end of the war. 


BACK AGAIN 


Long forecast but long deferred, the 
return of William M. Leiserson from 
NLRB to the National (railway) Me- 
diation Board (BW—Nov.21’42,p119) 
has materialized as union demands for 
wage increases threaten. 
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Profit Control 


Case histories show how 
contract renegotiation works out 
for individual companies. No 
blanket rule applies. 


Manufacturers may get a surprise— 

either pleasant or unpleasant—if they 
take as rule-of-thumb the joint Army- 
Navy statement that percentage profits 
on war business will be from a half to 
q third the net on comparable peace- 
time work. While this represents a gen- 
eral target for renegotiation, both sery- 
ices emphasize that ~ are sticking 
to their policy of fitting the adjustment 
to the individual case. 
e Case Studies Offer Clue—More re- 
liable indicators of what can happen in 
renegotiation cases are figures obtained 
this week on companies that have al- 
ready gone through the process. Com- 
pany mames and products cannot be 
identified, and figures have been rounded 
to keep competitors from determining 
the manufacturers involved. But these 
are actual cases. While it happens that 
these companies have had most of their 
dealings with the Navy, contractors 
working with the other services report 
similar results. 

Both Army and Navy stress the fact 
that no case constitutes a precedent; 
each contractor presents an individual 
problem, and the boards have no 
standard formula. Examples shown in 
the accompanying table are merely a 
sample of completed cases. They are 
not controlling decisions or guides to 
future policy. 
¢ The Factors Considered—Boiled down 
to one word, the basic principle of 
contract renegotiation is flexibility. 
Price adjustment boards have complete 
discretionary power within the wide 
limits set by Congress. Their object in 
each case is to review all the factors 
that have a bearing on the manufac- 
turer’s profit position. 

Boards consider not only the con- 
tractor’s costs and percentage markup, 
but also the difficulty of his job, the 
ingenuity he has shown, the risk he is 
taking. This means that two manufac- 
turers with similar income statements 
and balance sheets may come out of 
renegotiation with entirely different 
results, 

# Why No Formula Fits—Flexibility has 
advantages and disadvantages. To con- 
tractors it often looks like caprice. They 
worry because they cannot foresee what 
effects renegotiation will have on them, 
and they resent the fact that their earn- 
ings must depend on the discretion of 
adjustment boards instead of on estab- 
lished rules. 

But ren 

any cut an 
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otiation officials insist that 
dried formula would stifle 


incentive and ruin many of the contrac- 
tors who clamor for it. They point out 
that a company with no conversion 
problems and an efficient plant might 
do well with an 8% ell on sales. 
Another company making the same 
product but us with the necessity 
for converting facilities and working 
with obsolete machinery might need 
15% to break even. No flat rule, they 
say, could give both cases a fair result. 
@ Two Men in Charge—In the long run, 
success or failure of renegotiation will 
depend on how the boards use their 
discretionary power. And this means 
the whole renegotiation picture focuses 
on two men, the chairmen of the Army 
and Navy adjustment boards. Both are 
business men themselves. Maurice Kar- 
ker, head of the Army board, is former 
president of Jewel Tea Co. K. H. 
Rockey, Navy chairman, looks like and 
is a retired banker, among other things. 

As an illustration of how its policy 
works out on the average, the Navy has 
compiled figures for 21 companies now 
finished with renegotiation. Renego- 
tiable business before adjustment to- 
taled $1,615,156,009. Costs came to 
$1,304,605,552, which left a profit be- 
fore taxes of $310,550,456. This repre- 
sented 19.2% on sales, 23.8% on costs. 
© Comparative Figures—Renegotiation 
scaled down total sales value to $1,445,- 
170,716, leaving profit before taxes of 


$140,565,163. This was 9.7% of sales, 
10.7% of costs. In 1939, the same 21 
companies cleared $41,361,174 before 
taxes, representing 10.8% on sales and 
12.1% on costs. 

On total business (including both re- 

negotiable and civilian contracts) the 21 
companies cleared $211,686,165 before 
taxes, which represents 11.9% on sales 
and 13.6% on costs. After taxes they 
came out with a net of $49,381,875, 
which compares with a 1939 net of $33,- 
677,755. 
@ Sixty Cases Settled—While the 21 
companies represent a good cross sec- 
tion of renegotiation cases, they do not 
tell the whole story by any means. To 
date the Navy has closed some sixty 
cases, involving total contracts of $12, 
125,000,000. Recoveries add up to 
$732,186,000. What these aggregates 
fail to show is the variation between 
individual cases. This stands out more 
clearly in the examples shown in the 
accompanying table. 

Case I is a motor manufacturer, now 
making substantially the same products 
he turned out in peacetime. He has 
put his own money into $1,560,000 
worth of emergency facilities, but is 
using $5,225,000 in working capital 
rigors by the government. Although 

is total business has nearly doubled, 
the renegotiable part of it amounts to 
only $14,150,000. Adjustment in his 


How Four Contracts Were Renegotiated 
Net before % of Net after % of net 
Case I Sales taxes sales* taxes worth 
Renegotiable business 
Before adjustment.. $ 14,150,000 $ 2,250,000 15.9% 
Amount recovered... 500,000 
After adjustment... 13,650,000 1,750,000 12.9 
Total business 
Before adjustment.. 48,520,000 9,350,000 19.3 $3,680,000 15.9% 
After adjustment.... 48,020,000 8,850,000 18.4 3,560,000 15.3 
1937-1940 average.. 26,410,000 2,820,000 10.7 1,960,000 — 
Case II 
Renegotiable business 
Before adjustment... 1,770,000 690,000 39.2 
Amount recovered. . 500,000 
After adjustment... 1,270,000 190,000 15.3 
Total business 
Before adjustment... 4,200,000 1,270,000 30.1 490,000 32.7 
After adjustment... 3,700,000 770,000 20.7 350,000 23.5 
1937-1940 average.. 1,680,000 240,000 14.1 190,000 _— 
Case III 
Renegotiable business 
Before adjustment.. 130,600,000 17,800,000 13.7 
Amount recovered... 7,800,000 
After adjustment... 122,800,000 10,000,000 8.1 
Total business 
Before adjustment.. 139,100,000 20,000,000 14.4 4,000,000 122.2 
After adjustment... 131,300,000 12,200,000 9.3 2,400,000 74.3 
1937-1940 average... 5,000,000 1,100,000 21.8 800,000 —_—- 
Case IV 
Renegotiable business 
Before adjustment... 2,340,000 930,000 39.8 
Amount recovered... 720,000 
After adjustment... 1,610,000 205,000 12.8 
Total business 
Before adjustment... 3,360,000 1,320,000 39.5 360,000 63.9 
After adjustment... 2,640,000 600,000 22.6 160,000 24.5 
1937-1940 average. . 300,000 34,000 10.4 25,000 
* Percentages are exact in each case. Dollar figures have been rounded to prevent identification 
of company. Hence, percentages cannot be computed from figures shown. 
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case brought the profit on renegotiable 
business down to 12.9% of sales. 

@ More Case Histories—Case II is a 
radio manufacturer who is doing all 
his own financing. Here the adjust- 
ment took 70% of his profit on renego- 
tiable business but still left him with 
15.3% on sales. 

In Case III, an aircraft company was 

making a smaller percentage profit than 
it did in peacetime, but the enormous 
jump in volume had blown up ,profits 
by almost 2,000% Renegotiation 
trimmed profit to a scant 8.1% on sales, 
but even after taxes the company is 
making about three times its average 
pe acetime imcome. 
@ Small Man’s Experience—Case IV 
shows what happens when a small metal 
working company is caught in the rush 
of war business. From an averge income 
after taxes of $25,000 in 1937-1940, it 
shot up to $360,000. Renegotiation 
trimmed it back to $160,000. 

Other examples illustrate the variety 
of factors that influence the final deci- 
sion. Company X, making aircraft 
parts, had $3,200,000 in fixed price con- 
tracts, $30,000,000 in cost-plus-fixed-fee 
business. It was using $5,500,000 in 
government financed facilities. Profit 
on its total business before adjustment 
was 12%, which compared with 35% 
as the 1937-1940 average. Renegotia- 
tion trimmed profits by an even $1,000,- 
000, but all except $200,000 of this 
would have gone into taxes. Net result 
was a cut in profits after taxes from 
$800,000 to $600,000 
@ From Loss to Profit—Company Y had 
undertaken an elaborate conversion job 
to turn out ordnance. On its fixed 
wr contracts it was netting $650,000 

efore taxes, or 8.6% of sales. On cost- 
plus-fixed-fee business, it was clearing 


5,725,000, which represented 6.3% 
on sales. Renegotiation cut down the 


cost-plus profit by $500,000, which 
brought the profit percentage to 5.8% 
of sales. As a result, the company 
cleared $1,970,000 after taxes (10.5% 
of net worth) instead of $2,270,000. 
Its earnings record for the 1937-1940 
period showed a deficit. 

Company Z, organized in 1940, had 
no past earnings to serve as a yardstick. 
It was clearing $880,000 before taxes, 
which was 27% of sales. After renego- 
tiation, it returned $550,000, leaving a 
profit of $330,000 before taxes—12.3% 
of sales. Nonrenegotiable business 
brought total income before taxes up 
to $500,000. 


Little Man’s Pal 


A manufacturer himself, 
the new head of Smaller War 
Plants Corp. looks like the spark 
plug that is needed. 


Small manufacturers, who have taken 

an unmerciful beating since war began, 
saw hope of relief this week as a big 
manufacturer started battling for them 
in Washington. Their new champion 
is Col. Robert Wood Johnson who took 
charge of the War Production Board’s 
Smaller War Plants Corp. last week. 
e His Popularity Assured—Johnson is 
chairman of Johnson & Johnson, manu- 
facturers of surgical dressings at New 
Brunswick, N. J. Assigned his new post 
by Army Ordnance, which leaves him a 
free agent in the SWPC job, Johnson 
replaces Lou Holland who was strongly 
criticized by Congress and small busi- 
ness for pulling his punches. 

Events line up in Johnson’s favor. 
He is the man President Roosevelt and 
WPB chief Donald Nelson wanted for 


SWPC when it was created by 
gress last June; at that time J; 
decided in favor of his Army c 


Con. 
Nson 


mY Tis. 
sion. Congress also is for him. Sc \atoy 
fairly purred at a December com :ittee 


hearing when Johnson describe: hoy 
he had got contracts for small lants 
while directing Army ordnance orders 
in the New York district. 
e Help Has Begun—Perhaps most im. 
portant of all, expansion in war p:oduc 
tion—such as it is—must, from n on, 
be met by small plants since the big 
fellows have about all they can hindle. 
Greater output is possible principally 
through employment of men made idle 
by the squeeze on consumer good 
Help for the blighted areas is com. 
ing up. The day Johnson took ove 
SW PC it was announced that $30 (00. 
000 worth of contracts would be placed 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. This was an 
opening move in a campaign by S\VPC 
to examine distress areas plant-by plant 
and give them war orders that they can 
handle (BW—Oct.10'42,p20), because 
these are the areas in which there js 
available manpower—and that is a grow. 
ing bottleneck. 
@ Johnson Trails a Parade—High hopes 
attach to Johnson even though he comes 
at the end of a long and disappointing 
procession. First to take up the small 
manufacturers’ battle was Robert L. 
Mehornay, Kansas City furniture man, 
He had begun to make progress when 
he was summarily displaced by Floyd 
B. Odlum, president of Atlas Corp, 
New York. Congressmen charged that 
Odlum saw the problem as a publicity 
job, that he merely tossed a few crumbs 
to small plants in a spirit of charity 
Afterwards came Walter H. Wheeler, 
Jr., president of Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter Co., Stamford, Conn.; Charles 
H. Hallenborg, vice-president of the 
Dictaphone Corp., New York; Basil T. 


the le 


ROLLING RELICS 


Saved from the scrap pile by a gov- 
ernment purchase, 55 cars of New 
York’s old Sixth Avenue elevated have 
been set down in unfamiliar surround- 
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ings—with some still in the business 
of hauling commuters. Eleven of the 
cars, revamped and painted orange, 
make a 50-mile daily round trip behind 
an electric engine taking workers from 
Springfield, IIl., across the prairie to 


Illiopolis war plants, and back again. 
The government pays Illinois Termi- 
nal Railroad Co. a flat fee for engine 
and crew and receives $1.50 a week 
from each tider. The rest of the cars 
are in reserve. 
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THESE ARE THE NEW ARCTIC SHELTERS for the Army Air Forces; the one at 
the left is up and in use; the other at the right is being erected. These shelters 
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are so light and compact that they can be flown in large numbers to advanced 
bases where strategy demands airplane maintenance in this global war. 


For keeping fingers nimble... 


N THE ARCTIC, where the temperature 
| often hits 65 degrees below, with 
howling snow storms the rule and not 
the exception, it’s mighty tough to re- 
pair an airplane engine. 


It’s tough to keep fingers nimble for 
working on parts and it’s equally tough 
on the engine itself. 


Yet, the Army Air Forces are meeting 
this problem with portable shelters—a 
vast number of them. You see two pic- 
tured above. 


These ingenious structures have semi- 
circular ribs of laminated wood. These 
ribs are covered with heavy fabric mat- 
tresses; two for the roof and sidewalls 
and one each for the front and back. 


These mattresses are lined with 
Fiberglas,* an unusually light yet effi- 
cient insulating material made of glass 
in fibrous form. 

The lightweight Fiberglas gives 
these shelters a number of advan- 
fages. They can be carried in 
large numbers by cargo planes. 

They are compact when 
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knocked down and save shipping space. 
They are so easy to handle that they 
can be put up in an hour and taken down 
in even less time. 


And because of its high insulating value, 
Fiberglas saves about 20,000 pounds of 
fuel per season over what would be 
needed to heat an uninsulated shelter. 
This provides an additional saving of 
shipping space to transport other supplies. 


In addition, these shelters are engi- 
neered to stand up to most arctic gales; 
so cleverly built that, if bigger working 
or living space is needed, two or more 
shelters can be put end to end. In every 
part, they are highly resistant to fire, 
moisture, and rot. 


In designing and producing these in- 
genious structures, full credit goes to 
Army Air Forces technicians . . . also to 

the company @ of farm-build- 
ing and equipment engineers 
now devoting its major efforts 
to war production. 

Many wartime uses of Fiber- 
G) Name supplied on request. 


glas like this one prevent us from sup- 
plying as much of this material as is 
desired to insulate houses and aid in the 
fuel-saving program on the home front. 


But we're mighty proud that both the 
Army and the Navy are finding Fiber 
glas so valuable to them. 


To meet these needs our production 
is being constantly expanded. We are 
determined to let nothing stand in the 
way of supplying enough Fiberglas for 
vital wartime uses, where Fiberglas is 
the only suitable material for the job 
to be done. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor 
poration, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiber 
glas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 
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In the marine diesel field, as in the motor 
transport, automotive and industrial fields, 
DeLuxe Oil Cleansing has been found to be 
most effective in reducing operating costs 
...+ reducing engine wear and repairs... . 
increasing efficiency and reducing oil and 
fuel consumption. 

The reason for the exceptional results 
obtained with DeLuxe filters, is due to the 
exclusive filtration principles employed. 
These filters do more than strain or filter 
oil. They actually cleanse oil of contaminents 
before (not after) they can form into sludge or 
other destructive substances. 


As a result of comparative 
tests, DeLuxe oil filters have been 
adopted as standard or optional 
equipment for practically all 
gasoline and diesel engines. 

If you have a problem of oil 
cleansing or one allied to it, per- 
haps DeLuxe engineering service 
can be of help in solving it. Your 
inquiry will be appreciated and 
involves no obligation. Address 
DeLuxe Products 
Corp., 1425 Lake 
Street, La Porte, Ind. 


ses 
DELUXE 
FILTERS 
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EXPORTS HIT NEW WARTIME RECORD 


Bulging lend-lease cargoes helped boost 1942 exports above totals for last 
war but not above 1919-20 peak, while imports slumped below 1941 levels. 


Billions of Dollars a Year 


Total U. S. Imports 


pirtiy 


Dete: Department of Commerce 
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United States exports in 1942 (in- 
cluding lend-lease deliveries and sales 
to foreign customers but not direct 
supply shipments to our own troops 
overseas) topped both 1917 and 1918 
records but not 1919 and 1920—the 
two peak years in our export history. 
Imports were down, reflecting the loss 
of huge rubber and tin markets in the 


Far East and the curtailment of Latin. 
American coffee and sugar imports. 
Exports last year topped $7,826,()0)), 
000, compared with $6,234,000 ,(00 
(highest total during the first World 
War) and with $8,228,000,000 in 
1920, our biggest export year. Experts 
believe that shipments overseas in 
1943 may reach a new peak. 


| Bonnot, president of the Bonnot Co., 


Canton, Ohio. These three worked 
through WPB’s contract distribution di- 
vision; all were competent executives in 
their own right. But they were ham- 
pered by shadowy boundaries of author- 
ity; by the fact that the Army, Navy, 
and Maritime Commission actually 
placed all contracts; by the conviction of 
these services that only big concerns 
had the facilities and ability to deliver 
on time. 


e Congress Steps In—“‘All right,” Con- 


| gress said in effect, “if the trouble is lack 
| of authority we will create an organiza- 
| tion with all the power necessary to 


save the small business man.” 

Result (June 11, 1942) was passage of 
the act creating the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. It was given authority to take 


| and place any contract it wanted; it 
| could become a prime contractor and 


parcel out parts to subcontractors; it 
could give contracts to big companies if 
that would help little fellows. And 
$150,000,000 was set aside to help 
finance small plants where it was found 
necessary to do so. 

@ SWPC’s First Boss—Holland (presi- 
dent of Holland Engineering Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.) was the first head of 
SWPC. Reason for his appointment 
was his brilliant handling of a small- 
plants pool which parceled out an im- 


portant war order to subcontractors. 
Five months after Holland’s appoint- 
ment, small manufacturers were kick- 
ing as hard as ever so Congress got busy. 

In December a joint hearing of the 
Senate and House small business com- 
mittees put Holland on the pan. Con- 
gressmen charged that he had ignored 
express intents of the act, that under 
him the SWPC had not let a single 
contract, that he had merely referred 
prospective contractors to military pro- 
curement services. Asked why he hadn't 
exercised his power, Holland replied 

“I was like a policeman—that power 
was the gun on my hip.” 
¢ Complaints Continued—Congressmien 
noted that their intimidation hadn't 
worked. Tough old admirals and gen- 
erals weren't afraid of legal firearms as 
long as they stayed in the holster. ‘I hey 
went right ahead placing their orders as 
before. Holland’s goose was cooked by 
his own admissions. 

At these and subsequent hearings the 
troubles of small plants were rehashed 
and redefined. Principal complaints 
were that small companies were not 
given sufficient time to prepare bids, 
that they couldn’t learn in advance what 
the armed services wanted, that difficult 
specifications and precisions were be- 
yond their engineering abilities. A scna- 
tor remarked sourly that “a small bust 
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The headlight of a troop train stabs through 
the blackness of a southern night ...white flags 
flying. 


A fast freight snakes its way through the 
southern foothills. ..white flags flying. 


White flags of surrender? Not these flags! 
These white flags mark an “extra” train. These 
white flags mean troops are moving, war freight 
is rolling. These white flags mean fight! 


Today, the Southern Railway System is flying 
more white flags than ever before. Extra trains 
by the hundreds are rolling along to help move 
men, supplies, materials of war. 


Tomorrow, when free men in a free world 
have won their Victory, these “extra” trains of 
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the Southern will carry a different kind of 
freight... rich foodstuffs and great crops from 
the Southland’s fertile 
cheaper, better products of manufacture from 


farms and fields... 


the new South’s modern industries. 


This is the vision of the men and women of 
the Southern...who see in the white flags fly- 
ing today the promise of a better tomorrow. 
Pree 

~~ 


President 


ErweeT &. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 


For ninety-seven years POWELL has 
specialized in the manufacture of 
valves . . . almost a century of im- 
provement of valve design, workman- 
ship, and materials. 


“First things first’ has been, is now, and 
will continue to be the policy and the 
practice of POWELL Valvengineering. 
“First things first’’ today means putting 
everything for Victory ahead of every- 
thing else. In this critical period, In- 
dustry is invited to make full use of 
POWELL’s experience and resources in 
the making—and maintenance of valves. 


POWELL VALVES 


Every type of valve of every known material 


THE WM. POWELL COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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| wages as a 
| peace economy. Johnson is 49 years ok 
| young enough and alert enough to shift 


ness man is one who cannot 
have a full-time representative i: \\ 
ington.” 
e The Old System—Special i 
dations for putting Johnson atop $\\ 
were his efforts while handling | 
orders in New York to combat 
ing of orders in Washington 
reduce “continuation orders.”’ 
marking for certain concerns, \' 
ton reduced the local offices t 
bureaus from which local office 
give orders only to specified fin 
tinuation orders were repeats f{ 
that had already delivered. At « 
70% to 85% of New York o1 
in these two categories. 
Earmarking and continuatio 
ments are defensible on ground 
dificult contract can be met o1 
company specializing in such \ 
by a company that has tooled-up 


| trained men specifically for a hard 

| Johnson attacked these habit-formi 
| practices (since restricted by the 

| He took the trouble to see if 


firms could take the contracts 
saving to the government. His o: 
engineers advised small plants, 
helped make up for one of thei 
glaring deficiencies. 

@ Johnson Is Progressive—Everybod 
pulling for Johnson in his new job. Ik 
is credited—even by New Dealers—wit 
a sense of social responsibility. He } 
long believed in shorter hours and higher 
formula for a_ prosper 


with the times. 
But outside WPB there is a soun 


| as of knives against grindstones. Mon- 


day’s newspapers broadcast a report 

the House small business committe 
that charged mismanagement with 
the WPB and asserted that the smal 


business man is threatened with extinc- 
tion through lack of consideration in 


the war program. 
Last week Senate Republicans sat baci 
and enjoyed themselves as Democrat 


| tore into the WPB. Sen. Barkley, Den 
ocratic leader, asserted that the Smalle: 


War Plants Corp. had not functione< 


, as Congress intended because it had not 


been allowed to do so by the WPB. H 
censure sounded like bouquets in com 


parison with the criticism of Sen. Tru 
} 


man, who heads the committec that 


watches the conduct of the war. 
Sen. Truman’s vitriol may have bee! 


| tinctured by the fact that his home : 
near Kansas City and that he is a friend 
of the ousted Mr. Holland. The senato 


declared that a small band of big bus 
ness “conspirators” surrounding Chiat! 
man Donald Nelson of the WPB ha 


created the world’s greatest monopo! 
under the eyes of Congress. He sup 
: B ica 
that 100 large corporations had receive: 


ported the statement with the charg 


70% of war contracts, while 175,\0) 
smaller firms got 30%. 
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Over the Hump | 


Machine tool industry has | 
virtually finished work on plane 
program; next question is how — 
to employ its capacity. 


The managers of war production 

don't often have choices. Most of their 
decisions have been dictated by the grim 
necessity of finding some one way of 
doing a job. Today they have a choice 
among several advantageous ways of 
using one major production resource. 
That resource is the most flexible in 
America—the machine-tool industry, the 
industry that can make anything out of 
metal and do it to high precision. 
e Big Job Nears End—Demand for ma- 
chine tools is now going over the hump 
and will soon start down. ‘Tool pro- 
duction rose, practically in a straight 
line, from $300,000,000 a month in 
June, 1940, to $1,300,000,000 a month 
last September. Since then it has been 
swimming along at that peak. This 
month will see a substantial decrease in 
the tooling process for the 1943 aircraft 
program of 100,000 or more planes, giv- 
ing notice that the heavy demand is 
over. 

Capacity of the machine-tool industry 
is dropping at the same time as demand. 
Dependent on its supply of highly 
skilled manpower, the industry is be- 
ginning to suffer from loss of its labor— 
to the draft, other plants, etc. Too, it 
may not be able to continue indefinitely 
the 60-hour week that most tool firms 
are working. Nevertheless, expectation 
is that excess capacity will be available 
in coming months. The question is 
what to do with the capacity of an in- 
dustry that is capable of just about any- 
thing except mass production. 
¢ Retire Old Tools—One possibility is to 
keep the tool builders building tools as 
hard as they can. Easier availability of 
modern tools could open a lot of bot- 
tlenecks in industry generally. ‘The idea 
would be to substitute high-production 
or special-purpose tools So the thou- 
sands of older tools that have been con- 
verted from peaceful pursuits to war 
goods. 

A developing manpower shortage this 
year will make machines with a high 
man-hour output very desirable. The 
aircraft industry, largely equipped with 
new tools, has been turning in spec- 
tacular man-hour savings, and moderni- 
zation of tools could do a similar job 
in other fields. This approach is being 
pressed by men close to WPB Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson, and it will be 
continued in large measure—to keep tool 
capacity available for sudden shifts in 
war needs, if for no other reason. 
® Tricky Jobs—At the same time, Pro- 
duction Vice-Chairman Charles E. Wil- 
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KEEP ’EM 
ROLLING 


F-SERIES 10 LATHES 


CONDENSED SPECIFICATIONS 


More planes, more ships, more tanks, 
more guns... the whole fight for free- 
dom can now be waged decisively thanks 
to America’s great producing power. And 
industry is learning production tech- 
niques that will make the nation the fore- 
most contender for world markets when 
the war is won. 

Most spectacular progress has been 
made in the use of huge jigs and massive 
assemblies. But just as important are the 
modern, fast precision tools that take over 
small parts production so capacities of 
larger machines will not be wasted. 

The Atlas idea of “‘match the machine 
to the job” is winning battles on the 
production front — use it today for low- 
er costs and greater small-parts output. 
Write for complete operating data and 

the name of the Atlas distri- 
butor nearest you. 


” 4 


LATHES MILLING MACHINES 


“Match the Machine to the Job” 


CUSTOMERS 


Hercules Powder Company 
Houde Engineering Corp 
Hudson Motor Car Company 
Ingersoll Milling Machine Co 
Intercontinent Aircraft Corp 
International Business 
Machines Corporation 
International Harvester Co 
International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corporation 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co 
Kelsey Hayes Wheel Company 
Keuffel and Esser 
Walter Kidde and Co., Inc 
King Gun Sight Company 
Kolisman Instrument Division 
Lima Locomotive Works 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Lyman Gun-Sight Company 
Manning, Maxwell and 
Moore, Incorporated 
Glenn L. Martin Company 
Mitchell Field 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
National Biscuit Company 
Nat'l Forge and Ordnance Co. 
National Tube Company 
N. Y. Shipbuilding Corp. 
North American Aviation Inc. 


SHAPERS 


DRILL PRESSES 


FOR SMALL-PART MACHINING 
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You can buy 


Elliott Address 
Cards now 


WITHOUT 
ANY PRIORITY 


The supply of these All-fibre Type- 
writeable Address Cards is plentiful. 
They use no metal, and they are not 
rationed. You can enjoy the unique 
advantages of using all the Elliott 
Address Cards you need—in wartime 
as in peace. 

And here's additional good news 
in these days of many necessary ra- 
tioning orders. You can buy a good 
used Elliott Addressing Machine with- 
out priority of any kind. Though of 
course new Elliotts are limited to 
Government priority. 

THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 

151 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
... for Social Security... Taxes... Bill- 
ing... Disbursements . . . Collections ... 
Advertising . . . Record Control . . . Pay- 
rolls . . . Public Utilities . . . Insurance 
Companies . . . Issuing War Bonds. 
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son and his crew of bottleneck busters 
are rubbing their hands over the possi- 
bility of throwing certain tricky produc- 
tion jobs into the machine-tool plants. 
One such job would be to take on part 
of the production of aircraft supercharg- 
ers—difficult to make because of the high 
speed at which they operate. 

It is ironic, but perhaps characteristic 
of the war program, that it was just as 
the tool situation was easing a bit that 
WPB and the armed services got to- 
gether on a long overdue policy for 
shifting around, from plant to plant, the 
tocls owned by the Defense Plant Corp. 
The policy theoretically applies also to 
privately owned tools, but it is the DPC- 
owned stuff that officials really have 
their eye on. 

@ Idle Tools—W PB has no intention of 
putting its eye to factory keyholes, look- 
ing for an idle lathe. Plans are in terms 
of larger-scale operations. One type will 


| take tools away from plants working on 
| relatively less urgent programs to speed 


up the more urgent jobs. Another con- 
templates borrowing from a plant that is 
largely tooled up before it is ready to 
start work. 

The order empowering the machine- 


| tool division of WPB to take this sort 


of action came directly from Vice- 
Chairman Wilson’s office. It was the 
first fruit of Wilson’s take-over of the 
tools division. 

° —— by Services—Big obstruction 
in the past to wholesale transfers of 
DPC-owned tools has come not so much 


FOWLING PIECE 


Using poultry for bullets to find out 
what happens when bird meets plane, 
technicians at the behest of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration have per- 
fected a “bird-proof” windshield. Told 
that birds might be responsible for 
many unexplained crashes, the experts 
designed a 20-foot air gun at Westing- 


from industry—which is in no | 
for effective resistance—but fr 
Army and Navy branches. Off 
the Air Forces, Ordnance, Bu 
Ships, etc., have insisted on 
onto their reserve supplies of t 

as not to be blamed for a failure :f th, 
should get caught short. 


BAD NEWS FOR ROACHES 


A new roach powder which wi 
stretch present stocks of insectici 
just been developed by Dr. S. \I 
vitch, entomologist with the Un 
of Tennessee’s Agricultural Experimen: 
Station, Knoxville. The univer: 
now negotiating with manufactu 
put it on the market. 

Dr. Markovitch began work 
after reading two years ago of 
eleven persons died and 52 others we: 
made seriously ill at Pittsburgh 
cook mistook roach powder for baking 
powder. 

“Too frequently we hear of pers 
poisoned by roach powder because « 
mistakes like this,”’ said Dr. Marcovitch 
“I made it my goal to eliminate suc! 
accidents by developing a roach powder 
which will kill only roaches.” 

This discovery uses a “carrier and 
activator” which reduces the amount of 
insecticide needed to destroy roaches, he 
explains. Only small amounts of sodium 
fluoride and pyrethrum are needed, thus 
helping conserve those scarce materials 
(BW—May2’42,p64). 


} 


house’s Pittsburgh laboratory and be- 
gan stuffing chickens and turkeys into 
the breech after other missiles were 
found unsatisfactory for experiments. 
Birds were electrocuted and fired at 
high speeds into glass panels until 
one of tempered glass separated by an 
air space from an inside panel of glass 
and plastic was developed. It resists 
a turkey at 200 miles an hour. 
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regarding China and Japan 


ticles that have made understandable 
the “Yankee”’ resourcefulness of the 
Chinese who transported whole fac- 
tories thousands of miles on their 
backs to start a war industry far in the 
interior of China—articles that have 
shown the great, growing, democratic 
spirit of the Chinese as exemplified in 
soldiers who study the problems of 
government by candlelight in their 
trenches. 


* And China after the war? 
The growing understanding of the 
Chinese by Americans is an impor- 
tant factor in our whole understand- 
ing of the war. For efforts are being 
made, by Axis propagandists, to split 
apart our united Psychological Front 
by making Americans feel that what 
happens in China has little bearing 
on our lives in the postwar world. 


We need to understand that China 
is keeping some 1/4 million Japanese 
troops desperately occupied. We need 
to understand the importance of hav- 
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ing friendly, sprawling China as a 
future base for operations against 
Japan. We need to understand the 
necessity of sending planes, tanks, 
trucks, big guns, and other lend-lease 
material to China. And, above all, 
we need to understand how impor- 
tant it is to encourage and hearten 
this valiant, democratic-minded peo- 
ple, so that, after the war is won, 
there will be in the Far East a great, 
human peace-loving democracy —the 
China which is now being born. 
LIFE feels that if it can help im- 
plant this understanding in the minds 
of the twenty-odd million Americans 
who read it each week, it is helping 
strike one more blow for the all-im- 
portant unity of the United Nations. 


_ ’ 


Re 


LIFE introduces its readers to China’s brilliant 
leader, Chiang Kai-shek, tells how he started with 
2000 military school cadets when China was torn 
by a furious civil war and how, with the skill of 
genius, he leads a unified China today with 5,000,000 
fighting men. Americans, despite barriers of space 
and language, become better allies by understand- 
ing this very socially minded leader who, incident- 
ally, breakfasts on toast, fruit, and coffee, dresses 
immaculately, and goes to the Methodist Church. 
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HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY'S PROBLEMS 


WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


PUT NEW IDEAS TO WORK 


Eliminate unnecessary checking or proving... 
eliminate unessential reports or superfluous 
information on reports . . . obtain vital reports 
as a by-product of regular routines .. . com- 
bine or redesign forms so that related records 
can be posted together in one operation. 


GET THE MOST OUT OF YOUR MACHINES 


Keep machines busy by relieving skilled oper- 
ators of non-posting duties . . . schedule relief 
operators . . . make sure that operators are 
using figuring short-cuts and the time-saving 
features of their machines. Keep machines in 
the best possible condition through regular 
inspection by Burroughs service men. 


GET THESE BURROUGHS HELPS 


Burroughs offers a wide variety of booklets and 
other printed matter, such as “Ways to Save 
Time in an Office”—“Adding Machine and Cal- 
culating Machine Short-Cuts”—operator train- 
ing manuals—decimal equivalent tables— 
Victory Tax payroll deduction tables—unit 
value ration coupon tables—and many other 
helps to meet today’s problems. 


Feel free to call upon your local 
Burroughs representative, at any 
time, for up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on how others are handling 
wartime problems similar to yours. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Speeding the Meat 


Elimination of backhaul; 
has been the packers’ creed. 
meats habitually moved toward 
point of consumption. 


Faster turnarounds and heavier !oad; 

per car have contributed import.ntly 
to the railroads’ handling of wartime 
trafic. Generally recognized aiong 
trafic men and by the Office of De. 
fense Transportation is the opportunity 
to make the rails still more useful by 
intensifying these reforms (BW-!'eb. 
6’43,p15). 
@ Crosshaul Order Feared—At the same 
time, one school of thought in ODT 
holds that the nation’s railroad capacity 
can be given a major boost by limiting 
crosshauls and backhauls. This pressure 
may eventually bring an official order, 
and the possibility has a lot of industrial 
trafic managers worried because they 
fear that any major restriction would 
hamper their firms in serving and hold- 
ing some good customers. 

In the meat packing industry there 
is probably less than average worrying 
on this score because experience has 
shown that the handicaps to service are 
few and unimportant. The big packers 


| habitually keep after the reduction of 
| backhauls and crosshauls as a way to 


hold down shipping expense. Likewise 
they find an advantage in making meat 
shipments from those of their plants 
where livestock supply is greatest. 

e Toward Consumption—Swift & Co., 
largest packer, has for more than 15 
years enforced a rule that, with minor 
local exceptions or except in times of 
emergency, car-route shipments must 
move away from livestock supply toward 
point of consumption. This means, 
for example, that meat for consumption 
at Waukegan, Ill., comes not from 
Swift’s Chicago plant 45 mi. to the 
south, but rather from St. Paul, 350 
mi. to the northwest. Elgin, 40 mi. to 
the west of Chicago, is served direct 
from Omaha. 

Swift’s experience indicates that this 
practice need not hamper normal com- 
petitive service to customers. However, 
even in times when meat is plenti- 
ful, forehanded planning is necessary 
to get meat from the more distant source 
to the customer at the moment he 
needs it. 

@ Rule of Necessity—This no-backhaul 
tule arose in the supply of livestock and 
in the need for getting dressed meats 
into consumption while fresh. Roughly 
70% of all U.S. meat is produced west 
of the Mississippi, and 70% is con- 
sumed east of the Mississippi. In gen- 
eral, livestock costs are lower in the 
West, and the western plants (except 
in Pacific states) have large tonnages 
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for the Industrial Dictionary 


T . 
New ideas create new products, new methods, new words to 


describe them. And out of this war a word is emerging with 


a new meaning for future industrial progress —“Synergism.” 


T ‘ . , . A 
War production has brought gigantic strides in 


industrial cooperation. Men have banded to- 
gether to cooperate with a will-to-accomplish in a 
degree far greater than ever the world has known. 


As minds meet to cooperate with the single pur- 
pose of accomplishment, they stimulate each 
other to create more than the sum total of the 
ideas expressed—“‘click to give a plus value” 
might be the slang for it. This is “Synergism.” 


Synergism is not a new word. It’s an old word, 


with classic Greek roots meaning “working 
> J 


together.” It long has had its meaning in 


chemistry, in medicine, in theology. Basically, it 
has always meant forces working together to 
develop a whole greater than the sum of the parts. 


And war accomplishment has re-introduced 
psi ie ae 
Synergism” with a significant meaning for 
Industry. It provides a name for the factor that 
keeps working miracles in industrial progress. 


We at Atlas have been practicing synergism in 
our spheres of chemical production to accom- 
plish some outstanding results in collaboration 
with other companies. We think our minds will 
“click” with yours. Let us try the experiment. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Acids 


Ordnance Materiel 


Industrial Finishes e Coated Fabrics . 
Industrial Chemicals . 


Industrial Explosives ° 
Activated Carbons a 
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REPRIGERATION 
FOR RICE ‘°? 


U. S. MARINES OFFICIAL PHOTO 


Wry KID ourselves that the Japs will be easily licked because they’re 
underfed? The above-pictured field refrigeration system recently captured 
by U.S. Marines in the South Pacific is proof enough that Jap soldiers are 
getting more than a “handful of rice for rations.” 

But superiority of men and equipment is bringing Victory. Equipment- 
wise, for instance, the captured Jap job is a relic compared to Universal 
Cooler Refrigerating Units helping protect vital food supplies for our fight- 
ing men from Alaska to Africa. And from Universal Cooler’s war-geared 
production lines flow additional tools of war to help provide superiority of 
equipment that spells the unconditional surrender of the Axis. 


aw el 
NUFACTURERS ONS 


| is being intoned by room clerks in big 
| tities throughout the land. 


UNIVERSAL COOLER CORPORATION © Gutematic 
MARION, OHIO « BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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of product above their local needs, while 
the eastern plants are less than elf. 
sufficient. 

The condition that prevailed befor 
Swift undertook its campaign agains 
backhauls was most apparent in middle 
western states just east of the river. Fo, 
instance, pork from plants at Omaha 
and Des Moines was moving to Chi. 
cago, and cars of meat for points 5() o; 
100 miles west of Chicago were being 
shipped from Chicago. ‘This increased 
the time between slaughter and con. 
sumption and tilted freight charges 
@ How it Works—Eventually, car-route 
shipping practices were overhauled jp 
the light of freight rates and train 
service. Good example is Illinois oyt. 
side of Chicago which received roughly 
85% of its total meat from Mississippi 
and Missouri river plants. Illinois js 
split into five areas served from five 


Serving Plant 


railroad) 
Northeast 


Meanwhile, the Chicago plant serves 
a territory to the east that includes 
points near Cleveland. Kansas City ships 
almost into St. Louis County, while 
the St. Louis plants ship south and 
southeast. The other plants along the 
rivers ship to the major consuming 
points on the Atlantic seaboard. : 


No More Beds 


Hotel business sets new 
records as wartime traveling 
and military needs give rise to 
scramble for rooms. 


“Sorry, we haven’t any rooms. But 
you are welcome to sleep in the lobby.” 
As comforting to hotel opc ators as it is 
distressing to travelers, this salutation 


First picture brought to mind by men- 
tion of bulging hotels is Washington 
The capital’s new Statler opened on 
Jan. 29, adding 817 rooms to bring the 
town’s total transient accommodations 
to almost 8,000. Though the Statler 
will be a big help, the congestion is still 
acute because recent hotel arrivals have 
been greater than ever. Guests lucky 
enough to connect with Statler beds 
were enthusiastic. 

@ Unnecessary Travel Continues—M uch 
current hotel patronage comes from bus- 
iness men on war production missions 
and much from movements of the mili 
tary. But a lot of it is just John and 
Mary visiting Aunt Hattie, a reminder 
that Americans are going to travc! if 
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TIRES FOR TOMORROW 


Anticipating the day when synthetic 
rubber tractor tires will be available 
to farmers, ]. J. Newman (right), vice- 
president of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
demonstrates an Ameripol tire to Em- 
mett Blood, chairman of the local 
war board in Wichita. 


they must do it on their hands and 
knees, and nothing Washington says is 
going to stop them. 

Room shortages in some areas are in- 
tensified by Army commandeering of 
hotels. The Army has leased 500 hotels 
and bought 14, twelve of which are 
being turned into permanent hospitals. 
Most dramatic were the grab of snooty 
beach hostels in Florida and the War 
Dept. purchase of the 2,795-room Ste- 
Hotel, Chicago’s $26,000,000 
white elephant (BW-—Jan.2’43,p18). 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson explained that the Stevens deal 
would save the government $475,000 
annual rental and restoration expense 
and added: “We paid $6,000,000—less 
than we realized from the sale of fur- 
nishings. After the war we hope to 
cell it for $3,000,000.” 
¢ Hotel Business Soars—Horwath & Hor- 
wath, New York hotel accountants, re- 
port that in December, the nation’s 
hotel business increased 28% over the 
same month of 1941, the most hearten- 
ing jump since early 1934 when repeal 
gave patronage a shot in the arm. In- 
crease for the year 1942 was 15%. Best 
score was in room occupancy which 
soared to 73%. 

For the past month the heaviest gain 
in total business was 50%—on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Next in order came Texas 
cities, Philadelphia, Detroit, Washing- 
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ton, Chicago. New York had only a 
17% increase. Operators are celebrating 
the upsurge by increases in room rates. 
@ Boom in Buyers—As in other cities 
New York hotels have been on the up- 
grade for months and its percentage of 
room occupancy (78 in December) is 
just about at practical capacity. Rea- 
sons: (1) soldiers, sailors, and their 
friends in droves; (2) ditto defense work- 
ers; (3) fugitives from suburban gas ra- 
tioning; (4) out-of-town buyers. 

The buyers have stampeded to town 
to bid against each other on spring gar- 
ments and other goods for gaping 
shelves. Show rooms are packed and 
clamorous; even drug buyers are on 
hand. December attendance of buyers 
is estimated to have been 66.6% ahead 
of last year. 

Improvement in New York hotel 
business has brought out buyers for 
properties that banks and insurance 
companies have had to take over because 
of defaults on loans. In some cases the 
buyers are rich refugees from Europe. 
The inference is that these people are 
speculators who seek a profitable tem- 
porary use for idle capital and that 
they will unload when an advantageous 
turn-over is offered. 


FAIR PROFIT WITHOUT FAIR 


Many a county and state fair barely 
manages to break even nowadays; a 
profit is unusual. But in Dallas, ‘Tex., 
the fair that wasn’t there made $14,641 
last year. ‘The 1942 state fair was called 
off on account of war conditions, but 
concessions and rentals accounted for a 
neat profit nevertheless. 

The Texas exposition, billed as the 
nation’s largest, has a 187-acre park at 
Dallas ideally situated for concessions 
and riding devices. Last summer con 
cessions brought in $25,638, the largest 
sum from this source in the fair’s his 
tory. Other sources of income are the 
Cotton Bowl stadium and Fair Park 
Auditorium. The fair’s biggest perma 
nent tenant is the Farm Security Ad 
ministration, which maintains regional 
offices in one of the huge barn-like 
structures. 

In considering last year’s report, state 
fair stockholders find only one fly in the 
ointment. Their net would have been 
even greater had not $17,000 been spent 
in preparing for the 1942 fair before it 
was decided to call it off. When the 
fair is held the profit runs between $80, 
000 and $100,000. 


With American shipyards pledged 
to build 16,000,000 to 19,000,000 
tons of merchant vessels this year 
(compared with 8,000,000 in 1942, 
with 1,000,000 in 1941, and with 
1933’s depression low of 10,771), 
new shipbuilding records are bound 
to be established almost every 
month. 

Of the 746 ships launched last 
year by the industry’s 525,000 em- 
ployees, 542 were Liberty ships. Be- 
fore the end of 1943 the shipyards 
are scheduled to launch merchant 
vessels at the rate of 54 a day. How 
completely this record will eclipse 
that of Hog Island—production mar- 
vel of the first World War—already 
is demonstrated impressively. 

Two West Coast yards have 
launched more bottoms in less than 
two vears than slipped from Hog 
Island into Delaware Bay in five 


First Keel 
Laid 


5/19/41 
5/24/41 
4/30/41 
12/31/41 
5/22/41 


Contract 
Date 
3/14/41 
3/14/41 
3/14/41 
5/1/41 
3/14/41 


Yard 
Oregon Ship (1)... 
Calship - (2)..2.5... 
Fairfield (3) 
Richmond No. 2 (4) 
N. Carolina (5).... 


Hog Island Ship Record Cut in Half 


years. This comparison came into fo 
cus recently when California Ship 
building Corp. (Calship) sent its 
122nd Liberty ship down the ways 
at Wilmington, Calif. 

The only mass production yard of 
the last war, Hog Island was begun 
on Sept. 13, 1917, laid its first keel 
Feb. 12, 1918, and delivered its first 
ship Dec. 3, 1918—almost two 
months after the Armistice. ‘The 
122nd and last ship was not launched 
until Jan. 29, 1921. Hog Island's best 
keel-to-delivery production record was 
seven months and 24 days, with the 
average somewhere between 10) and 
12 months for each ship that was 
built. 

Against this record, the Maritime 
Commission provides current statis- 
tics for the five yards that have pro- 
duced the largest number of Liberty 
ships in the present war: 


Average 
Construction 
Time (Dec.) 
Davs per 
Ship 


Total 122nd 
First Delivered Ship 
Delivery to Date Delivered 


1/27/42 -131—Ss:1/18/43 
2/21/42 «129 :1/28/43 
12/30/41 85 
2/23/4276 
2/17/4264 


(1) Oregon Shipbuilding Corp., Portland, Ore. (2) California Shipbuilding Corp., Wilming- 
ton, Calif. (3) Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, Inc., Baltimore, Md. (4) Permanente Metals 
Corp., Richmond Shipyard No. 2, Richmond, Calif. (5) North Carolina Shipbuilding Co., 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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WHERE CARGO SPACE IS SCARCE= 


that’s where Lindsay Structure helps 


get more combat bodies to the front 


WHERE SPEED OF ASSEMBLY 
1S VITALLY IMPORTANT— 
LINDSAY STRUCTURE AGAIN 
“SAVES THE DAY” 


No special tools 


~ 


No skilled labor 


No lost time 


LINDSAY 


0 v8 Pat Om. 


@ Lindsay Structure combat bodies can be 
shipped “k/d” in minimum space. That’s 
a vitally important extra value of Lindsay 
Structure today when supply lines are 
thousands of miles long...and cargo space 
so urgently needed. 


Completely prefabricated bodies can be 
knocked down, shipped flat, and reassem- 
bled quickly at their destination without 
sacrifice of strength or any of the other ad- 
vantages of this method of construction! 


Lindsay Structure combat bodies with- 
stand the blistering heat of the desert... 
the humidity and termites of the jungles 
-+-the strain and wracking of operation 
over shell holes, rocks, and soft sand. They 
have the amazing strength to withstand the 
unusual burdens of service, and yet, be- 
cause of the unique method of assembly, 
they actually save steel (over halfaton per 
unit in the case of the Canadian Army 
mobile workshop). 


If you have problems of weight or strength 
or shipping space in connection with the 
essential housings, partitions, buildings, 
or combat bodies that you are building... 
investigate Lindsay Structure. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE ON YOUR 
PILOT JOBS. Phone or wire Lindsay and 
Lindsay, 222 W. Adams Street, Chicago, 
Ill.; or 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


TRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


LINDSAY STRUCTURE CAN SAVE THOUSANDS OF TONS OF STEEL PER MONTH 
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| Movie Tribunals 


Future of arbitration sy«. 
tem rests with Thurman Arnold’; 


| successor; 277 cases filed in two 


| years. 


Elevation of Thurman Arnold to the 

federal judiciary last week touched of , 
buzz of speculation in the movie indy; 
try about the future of the arbitratioy 
system (BW —Jan.25’41,p18) that keep; 
the exhibitors out of the distributory 
hair, and vice versa. 
e Temporary Compromise—The sctup, 
operated by the American Arbitration 
Assn., was sired by the former trust. 
busting assistant attorney general as q 
temporary compromise in his antitrust 
suit to divorce the big Hollywood pro. 
ducers from their theater operation; 
(BW—Nov.2’40,p15). His successor in 
the antitrust division of the Dept. of 
Justice must decide by Nov. 20 whether 
arbitration is achieving the purposcs of 
the consent decree, by which Amold 
agreed to call off his dogs for three years, 
and whether the term of the decree 
should be extended. 

Only this month the Motion Picture 

Arbitration System, devised by the non- 
profit A.A.A., concluded its second year 
of existence. Upon the performance 
record of that period, the arbitration 
system will stand or fall in the eyes of 
Amnold’s successor. 
@ Panel of 1,200—Independent of its 
nonmovie functions, A.A.A. set up 31 
tribunals across the country. These it 
has staffed with paid clerks and a panel 
of 1,200 arbitrators, men of standing 
in the community, most of them law- 
yers, not a few jurists and educators, and 
a sprinkling of bar association presidents 
and former presidents. 

The arbitrators are not paid in the 

sense that the $10 per diem provided 
for them amounts to compensation. 
Many waive even this small honorarium. 
It is up to them to assess the costs of 
litigation, but the overhead expense 
(amounting to about $300,000 a year) 
is borne pro rata by the five big produc- 
ing companies that signed the consent 
decree—Paramount, Loew’s (M-G-M), 
R-K-O, Warner Bros., and Twenticth 
Century-Fox. 
@ Producers May Appeal—Only exhibi- 
tors may initiate an original complaint, 
but the producers enjoy with them the 
privilege of appealing the local arbitra- 
tor’s award to a three-man “supreme 
court” appointed by the New York 
federal court responsible for the con- 
sent decree. 

At the close of the second year, ex- 
hibitors had filed 342 complaints, of 
demands for arbitration, but 65 of them 
were withdrawn before they reached an 


arbitrator, indicating some bargain had 
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FIRE stops work... 1000 miles away! 


THE HAZARD OF FIRE 
js a multiple threat to industry ... 
and to the war effort. When it 
strikes it may destroy irreplaceable 
buildings, equipment and mate- 
rials. It may paralyze production 
in the plant in which it occurs. 
But even more important, it may 
halt vital war production lines 
miles away! 


Take the case of the stalled air- 
plane assembly line... 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 


For Production Protection 


Don’t wait until it is too late. Call your nearby 
Grinnell office, or write to Grinnell Company, Inc., 
Executive Offices, Providence, R. I. Branch offices 
in principal cities. 
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This is the story of Invar—the 36% nickel 
alloy that expands only a tenth as much 
as carbon steel at temperatures up to 
400° F. If your men have ever machined 
Invar, you are probably familiar with the 
tough machining problem they faced. Asa 
matter of fact, designers and engineers 
who wanted the low expansion properties 
of this metal often avoided its use— because 
of the machining problems involved. 


Then Carpenter research went to work, 
and now introduces an Jnvar that is 
more usable because it is actually easy 
to machine! Carpenter Free-Cut Invar 
“36” is the name of this new alloy that 
makes possible faster machining, saves 
tools and gives better finishes. The two 
bars above show a comparison between 
the regular Invar (left) and the new free- 
machining Invar (right). Notice the rough- 
ness of the threads and the jagged edges 


of the hole drilled in the regular Invar. 
The drill had to be reground four times 
to put the hole through, and was com- 
pletely burned out on the final attempt. 
The clean hole in the Carpenter Free- 
Cut Invar ‘'36” at the right was made 
without any regrinding or injury to the drill. 


So this month marks another “‘first’’ in 
Carpenter’s development of fine steels. 
(Remember Carpenter’s pioneering work 
on Stainless Steels, beginning with the 
invention of Free-Machining Stainless 
Steel in 19287?) It is that pioneering which 
is helping to get yesterday's “impossible” 
jobs done today. Let that service play a 
part in making your new products per- 
form better and cost less. If your designers 
and engineers want practical help in the 
planning of new products or parts, ask 
them to get in touch with Carpenter's 
Metallurgical Department. 


The Carpenter Steel Company, Reading, Pa. 


(a rpenter 


I 


High Nickel Alloys 
Stainless Steels 
Matched Tool Steels 


Branches at— Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 
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been struck “out of court.” Arbit:.t 
made 173 awards, 99 favoring exhi))) 
and 74 favoring producers in thc 

sacity as distributors. Only 65 app 


| had been taken and all but 13 decide 
| 30 in favor of exhibitors, 22 in fa 


distributors. 

@ Not the Whole Story—This stati. 
record fails to tell the whole sto: 
does not take into account—and +] 
is no record of—the beefs settled 


| a glass of beer without recourse to 


bitration. ‘The past record of discord ; 
the land of make-believe makes it 


| that these. out-of-court settlement 
| accelerated by the Damoclean pre 


of arbitration as a last resort for the ag- 
grieved exhibitor. 

The chief point of friction between 
the exhibitor and the distributor (70% 
of complaints) is “clearance,” the te. 
quired time-lapse between the scrcen- 
ing of a film at the so-called first-run 
house and its appearance at a second. 
run house, or between second and third 
run, etc. With understandable self. 
interest, the producing companies have 
made it a point to reserve first-run status 
for theaters with the best locations, 


| usually their own; and they designate 
which of the remaining houses shall 


be second-run, which third, and which, 


in fact, shall get any run (“some run,” 
| in movie parlance). 
| @ Exhibitor 


Can Squawk—Clearance 
may be anything from 24 hours up, 
depending on such variable elements as 
competition, accessibility of the theatcr, 
parking facilities, admission charge. Be- 
fore arbitration, nothing much more 


| than the conscience of the distributing 
| producer influenced the clearance im- 
| posed on a given exhibitor. Now it is 
| possible for the small exhibitor to rear 


up on his hind legs and yell blue 
murder, and achieve something in the 
bargain. 

An example was the bleat of an ex- 
hibitor at Wheaton, IIl., that the big 


| five producers subjected him to a siv 


weeks’ clearance after the Arcade Thea- 
ter in St. Charles, Il. The arbitrator 


| slashed it to 24 hours. The producers, 
| however, have appealed. 

| @ Clearance Cut 75%—In another case, 
| the owner of the Dickinson Theater at 
| Mission, Kan., held to eight wecks’ 


clearance after first run in Kansas City, 
won a 50% reduction from the arbi- 
trator and still another 50% cut from 
the appeal board, winding up with a 
two-weeks’ lapse after Kansas City first 
run. 

Clearance grievances accounted fot 
196 of the 277 cases brought to trial in 
two years. Of those remaining, 34 in- 
volved a demand for “some run” and 
15 for a “designated (i.e., first, second, 
third) run,” while 32 were a combina- 
tion of clearance and “some run.” 
© Big Undertaking—Simce the consent 
decree views the motion picture indus- 
try somewhat as a public utility, the 
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"OVER HILL, OVER DALE, WE WILL RIDE THE /RON RAIL... 


Copyright 1943, The Pullman ‘ 


4S THe PULLMANS GO ROLLING ALow.» 


GrowING AND GOING—that’s the 
story of our armed forces. 


Growing every day. And going every 
night, for long distance troop movements 
are usually under cover of darkness, in 
Pullman sleeping cars. 


It's a big job for the railroads to haul 
so many cars. And a big job for Pullman 
to provide them. But it’s a welcome job 
to both of us, one we're proud and happy 
we were prepared to handle. 


Prepared? Oh, yes. The way Pullman 
and the railroads worked together in 
peacetime—through the Pullman “pool” 
of sleeping cars—fitted right into the war- 
time picture. 


Here’s how that “pool” works: 
> Railroad passenger traffic in different 


AN AVERAGE OF MORE THAN 


parts of the country fluctuates with the 
season. Travel south, for instance, is 
heaviest in winter. And travel north 
increases in the summer. 


> If each railroad owned and operated 
enough sleeping cars to handle its 
own peak loads, many of those cars 
would be idle most of the year. 


> With the Pullman “pool,” however, 
over one hundred different railroads 
share in the availability of a sleeping 
car fleet big enough to handle their 
combined requirements at any one time. 
As the travel load shifts north, south, 
east or west, these Pullman sleeping 
cars shift with it. They are seldom idle 
because when fewer cars are needed 
on one railroad, more are needed on 
another. 


Now that war has come, this ‘pool 
operation of sleeping cars enables froop 
trains to be made up on short notice—at 
widely scattered points—and routed over 
any combination of railroads. 


That’s what we meant when we said 
that Pullman and the railroads were pr 
paredtohandlethe tremendous mass move 
ment of woops that goes on constantl) 


It takes a lot of sleeping cars to do it 
Almost drains the Pullman “pool” at 
times. As a result, civilian travelers ar 


sometimes inconvenienced. 


But the war comes first with the rail- 
roads and first with Pullman—just as 
it comes first with you! 


Buy War Bonds and 


/ 
25.000 TROOPS A NIGHT “” Co) FYLLMAN Stamps Regularly 
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HEA OGUVARTERS 
pe Warliws 
Wag Caving 
Voblows 


F you are confronted with 
increased production, man- 
power shortages, conversion 
from metal containers to bags— 
fabric or paper—or similar prob- 
lems in your packing depart- 
ment, Union Special may have 
the answer. Union Special en- 
gineers have worked with hun- 
dreds of plants on just such prob- 
lems. Union Special bag closing 
machines are available to pro- 
duce strong sewed closures on 
paper or fabric bags of all sizes 
from 1 Ib. to 100 Ibs. or more. 
Ask for literature describing 
typical machines and submit 
your requirements for recom- 
mendations. 


* 

Conserve Fabric Bags 
With the Union Special bag patching machine, 
you can patch and repair fabric bags to greatly 
Write today for full 
details on this efficient conservation unit. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY 
408 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Il. 


World’s Largest Exclusive Builder of 
Industrial Sewing Machines 


extend their useful life. 
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distributor who elects to deny an ex- 
hibitor “some run” of pictures is under- 
taking an ambitious project, unless he 
is well fortified with proof that the ex- 
hibitor cannot, in the language of the 
decree, “satisfy reasonable minimum 
standards of theater operation.” 

One of the first cases brought to arbi- 

tration in 1941 pushed the “some run” 
terms of the decree to an early test. 
The owner of a theater in Nashua, 
N. H., had tried for almost three years 
to obtain some run of pictures, even 
to the extent of bringing suit under the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. On the eve of 
the creation of the arbitration tribunals, 
he gave up in disgust and disposed of 
the property to his theater manager. 
@ Quick Action—The manager had bet- 
ter luck. In the second week of Febru- 
ary, he filed a demand for arbitration. 
A hearing was scheduled for Mar. i4. 
Before the hearing, one of the distribu- 
tors caved in and gave him a run. And 
when the arbitrator opened the hearing, 
the other distributors joined in the 
flight. 

The arbitration setup, which will ex- 
pire next Nov. 20 unless renewed, is 
not the only provision of the consent 
decree due for scrutiny by Thurman 
Arnold’s successor. Block- -booking and 
blind-selling of film features were 
curbed drastically. For a term that ex- 
pired last September, distributors were 
forbidden to sell in blocks of more 
than five films, and then only after the 
features were trade-shown. The indus- 
try, upon expiration of the term, sug- 
gested enlarging the block to twelve, 
but Arnold turned thumbs down and 
directed instead a year of free competi- 


tion. The practical effect of th 
been a continuation of the five-f 
block by four of the five produc« 
introduction of a block of ten | 
fifth. 


VITAMIN FEEDING PAYS 


A glass of lemonade and a viiamin 
cookie can accomplish wonder. for 
worker efficiency. West Coast emp!oyers 
were willing to concede*as much when 
they scanned the results of a lemonade. 
and-cookie experiment conducted by Dr. 
Henry C. Borsook among the 70() em. 
ployees of a Los Angeles war plant 

The midafternoon pick-me-up supple. 
mented a hot meal served at noon 
catering company. At the end of one 
month, management of the plant re. 
ported that this frontal attack on nutri- 
tion deficiency had cut absenteeism 
(BW—Feb.6'43,p34) and tardiness, te- 
duced colds and other energy-sapping 
ills, and was especially beneficial to men 
and women working under strain. 

A year ago, Dr. Borsook, California In- 
stitute of ‘Technology scientist, checked 
the diets of 1,200 Los Angeles war work- 
ers, found more than half of them def- 
cient in vitamins (BW—Apr.18’42,p73). 
A recent recheck of the same group 
showed an even greater deficiency. 

Addressing Los Angeles employers last 
week, Dr. Borsook urged adoption of the 
British plan requiring every factory em- 
ploying 250 or more to provide one hot 
meal daily in ration-free commissaries. 
And he warned that management should 
maintain control over menus and prices 
if the restaurant concession is given a 
caterer 


by a 


MOTOR SHOW 


Playing to empty bleachers, a real 
Army show packs the race track and 
buildings of the Richmond (Va.) fair 
grounds. When travel restrictions fore- 


told a loss, the city called off the fait 
(for the first time in 37 years) and cau- 
celed the lease with the fair associa- 
tion. Now ‘Army motor service units 
use the buildings for repair shops, the 
grounds for motor storage. 
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C/ feel the Funily =F oS 


Baby” is no bigger than your little finger. “Daddy” 
is nearly five feet tall. 

There are all sizes and shapes in this remarkable 
family ... fat ones, thin ones . . . light ones, heavy ones. 


* + * 


These are high-pressure cylinders for holding gases 
and liquids. One member of the family helped save 
the life of Eddie Rickenbacker by inflating his rubber 
raft. Others provide oxygen for stratosphere flyers. 
Still others put out fires. 

* * * 

Today high pressure gases are being put to work in 
hundreds of interesting ways. An outstanding pioneer 
in this field, Walter Kidde & Company is constantly de- 
veloping new types of valves, cylinders. and containers 
to meet the expanding needs of our wartime industry. 
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Due to increased production, we can promptly fill 
orders for Kidde pressure cylinders. 


. * * 


After the war, high pressure gases will play an im- 
portant part in the more efficient, more productive 
industry of the future. Perhaps now is the time to get 
in touch with our research and development depart- 
ment. Write: Walter Kidde & Company, 224 West 
Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Kidde 


HIGH PRESSURE GASES + FIRE PROTECTION 


PROTECTS LIVES 


Piping Cost Cut His 
Forced circulation in hot. 

water heating system permits aoki 

30% reduction in weight of cod 

metal for pipe and radiation. 


Har 

I'wo years of intensive study haye was 
indicated to manufacturers of hot-water mor 
heating systems that American home Crouc 
can be heated with 30% less weight .™ moutl 
in piping and radiation surface and was 1 
with no increase in the amount o! fuel utens 
required, provided only that adequate If he 
forced circulation is installed to speed grunt 
hot water through the piping and the a 
radiators. metal 


@ Multiple Savings—Application of 
sults of the study is expected to reduce 
(1) the use of heating materials, 
over-all cost of homes, (3) enginccring 
costs involved in planning a _ heating 
system, and (4) installation cost. A 
model home in Urbana, IIl., was the 
laboratory for the research, conducted 
by the University of Illinois enginecring 
J f ta * experiment station for the Institute of 
“a Lime of WAL ime of peeace Boiler & Radiator Manufacturers. 
lhe smaller heating main used in the 
reduced system has made it possible to 
eliminate many special fittings. ‘This 
makes it possible to place the main 
nearer the basement ceiling, increasing 
headroom. University engineers believe 
a still further reduction in piping and 
radiator weight may be found prac 


ek Ge ee OE el 
° ° | ticable. 
reflect sound engineering | @ Water vs. Steam—Although institute 


< members also manufacture steam radia 
and modern manufacturing methods tion systems, hot water was chosen for 
the tests because members contend that 
its adaptability to lower temperatures is 


The skill and facilities Wagner has gained in 52 
years of manufacturing quality electric motors— 


and years of producing quality transformers, fans 


and industrial hydraulic braking systems—are now 
being used to speed up Victory. 

Wagner motors are built in a wide range of types 
and sizes with electrical and mechanical charac- 
teristics varied to meet specific jobs. However, each 
motor, like all other Wagner products, is alike in 
its ability to produce dependable performance. 


If you need motors, or other products made by 
Wagner, consult the nearest of Wagner's 29 branch 
offices, located in principal cities and manned by | FLYERS’ IGLOO 
trained field engineers. ; 

Far cry from World War tents are 
cozy lightw eight shelters of plywood 
and quilted g glass fiber insulation be- 

WagnerElectric Corporation | ing made by the James Manufacturing 
ST S Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis., for Arctic 

6460 Plymouth oda. St. Lovie Mo., U.S.A. airmen. Heated economically by gaso- 


line stoves, the fireproof shelters can 
ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS | be freighted by air and quickly set up. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS E43-4 | 
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History Repeats . . 


. The Bronze Age 


Tremendous demand for copper and ‘its alloys in 
making vital war materials bans civilian use of the precious 
red metal for the duration. 


Haya, mate of Harth the Mighty, 
was annoyed when she awoke that 
morning some thousands of years ago. 
Crouched on his haunches at the 
mouth of the crude shelter, her spouse 
was industriously pounding the family 
utensils and ornaments into weapons. 
If he bothered to explain at all, Harth 
grunted that the tbe was at WAR 
_, . that household use of the gleaming 
metal was out for the duration. 


. . . cooking pot into sword 


And thisyear of war, 1943,found many 
a U. S. housewife in a similar dither. 
She wanted brass fixtures for the bath- 
room, copper gutters, flashing and bronze 
screens. But America was at war—vic- 


tory was dependent on copper alloys for 
the machines and munitions of war. For 
home building the vital metal was out 
—until men again laid down their arms. 


Supply... and Demand 

America produces a great part of the 
world’s copper, also a lee percentage 
of the world’s brass, an alloy of copper 
and zinc. Largest fabricator in the field 
is The American Brass Company, with 
six U.S.A. plants, one Canadian. 

As a result of research started over a 
century ago, and continuing today, the 
industry has developed a thousand uses 
for copper and_ its alloys. American 
life is safer, more comfortable, conveni- 
ent and attractive because copper has 
properties unmatched by other metals. 
Copper alloys don’t rust, they take a 
handsome polish, are more easily fab- 
ricated into desired shapes, adaptable to 
more purposes, 

In peacetime, the output of copper is 
ample to supply the ever-increasing 
demands of industry. But war as it is 
fought today, requires the entire peace- 
time output, plus many millions of 
additional pounds. 


Where it Goes 


Hundreds of thousands of pounds of 
Anaconda Copper and Brass are turned 
out every day by American Brass Com- 
pany workers for making shell cases 
alone. Imagine the amount needed for 


Published in the interest of a better informed war effort by 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
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“- 


just calibre .50 machine gun cartridges, 
which may spew from the modern 
fighter plane at the rate of 3,500 per 
minute , .. and for the huge stcel pro 
— fired from heavy artillery and 

ttleship guns, each of which requires 
a copper or copper alloy rotating band 
to give the projectile the spin that 
insures accuracy in flight. 


Transportation 

Copper and its alloys produced by 
The American Brass Company are vital 
too, in the field of transport. In the rail 
road industry, for example—an clectric 
locomotive may contain 75,000 pounds 
of the red metal. Trucks, jeeps, tanks, 
ships, planes—every vehicle of trans 
port that man’s ingenuity has produced 


depends on copper. 
First Front 


The American Brass Company work 
ers were among the first to receive the 
coveted Navy “E” Pennant for five of 
the Company’s plants, thus carrying on 
a tradition of production efficiency asso 
ciated with Connecticut Valley people 
since Colonial times. Today, they are 
proudly flying the joint Army-Navy 
“E” Pennant for outstanding produc 
tion. Employees know that 100% of 
their output of Anaconda Copper and 
Brass is being used to defeat the Axis. 
This great army of workers . . . with 
their more than 3,300 former fellow 
employees now in armed services . . . 
comprises an important contribution to 
the Nation’s fighting strength. 


... one of five at American Brass 


Wanted: Copper Scrap 

As the tempo of war swiftly rises, the 
nation appeals to the public for scrap 
copper and brass. As in the production 
of steel, scrap copper is important in the 


. production of new metal. Mining ca- 


pacity alone cannot mect the nation’s 
expanded wartime needs. Scrap must 
make up the deficit. Inducement to citi 
zens who think it isn’t worthwhile to 
turn in the small quantity of scrap 
copper and brass they have on hand: 
relatively, a single pound of copper 
scrap is as important as pods of 
steel in prosecuting the war effort. Coop- 
erate with the local salvage committee. 

4301A 
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beavers 


Baars just one of the things that 
have drawn so many mills and 
factories to Maine locations—and 
held them there. 

Workmen in the Pine Tree State 
are loyal to management. They 
put their hearts and their heads 
into the day’s work. Good old 
down-East ingenuity and integrit 
make a big difference in the vol- 
ume and quality of work done. 

Are you looking for new and 
better plant sites? In addition to 
ary labor conditions, you will 

nd in Maine ample water power, 
rich natural resources, fast trans- 
portation by rail or road to the 

heart of the Eastern market and a 
very favorable tax set-up. These 
things give you a combination of 
profit-producing factors matched 
nowhere else. 

Perhaps you remember Maine 
as a fisherman’s paradise. Redis- 
cover this land of promise, NOW, 
by writing for our free book, 
“Industrial Maine.” 
It gives you facts 
you need. Address 
the Maine Devel- 
opment Commis- 
sion, Room 2-B, 
State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 


Write for this FREE BOOK 
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OUT OF THE WOODS 


Byproduct of the metal shortage is 
the wooden tank, once again being 
used extensively in the industrial field 


—this time in the form of a tank 
trailer. Made by the Fleming Tank 
Co., Pittsburgh, the tanks will not 
corrode or scale, can be serviced by 
carpenters, and require less paint. 


causing it to replace steam, which re- 
quires high temperatures to function at 
all. 

The size of the main leaving the 
boiler is reduced from a nominal pipe 
size of 1} in. to 3 in., while that of | the 
remainder of the piping is cut to 4 in. 
from various sizes ranging up to 14 
in. Radiators are cut 15% to 40%. 
The heart of the installation is a one- 
pipe forced circulation system. The 
model home was built with removable 
inside wall sections, thus facilitating the 
shifting of radiators and changing of 
pipes. 

Members of the institute are Burn- 
ham Boiler Corp., Columbia Radiator 
Co., Crane Co., Kohler Co., Eastern 
Foundry Co., International Heater Co., 
National Radiator Co., H. B. Smith Co., 
Inc., Spencer Heater Division, Thatcher 
Furnace Co., U. S. Radiator Corp., 
Utica Radiator Corp., and Weil-McLain 
Co. 


Home Food Drier 


A cheap and simple food 
dehydrator soon will be made 
available to all. Household 


model proves efficient. 


New dehydrating equipment devel- 
oped by agricultural and chemical ex- 
perts may hold an answer to war's 
shortages of materials and labor in food 
preservation. After months of experi- 
ment, the University of Tennessee is 
a a public service a simple, 
effective home dehydrator (BW —Jan. 
16’43,p20) and the most advanced tech- 
nique for its use. 

* Clearing the Hurdles—Two major 


| problems faced researchers when. they 
| set out to meet a mushrooming demand 


for information on the ancient art of de- 
hydration. First, was the black eye dried 
foods suffered during the World War, 
when inefficient methods resulted in 
tough, ill-flavored (and often ill-smell- 
ing) products. Then, there was also the 
question of producing equipment that 
would be simple to operate and low in 
cost. 

Dr. G. A. Shuey, head of the univer- 
sity chemistry department, and his staff 
tackled methods of dehydrating while 
agricultural engineer P. D. Rodgers of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority started 
blueprinting equipment. Result of 
Rodgers’s midnight oil-burning is a 
small dehydrator for the home use of 
farmers, victory gardeners, and house- 
wives who ordinarily stock pantries with 
jars of summer produce. A farm model 
has a capacity of 25 Ib. of fruits or 
vegetables; a small unit for city dwellers 
holds 10 Ib. 
e@Easy to Build—The dehydrator is 
made almost entirely of noncritical ma- 
terials. Encased in a wooden cabinet, 
it operates on 1,000 watts of electricity— 
five 200-watt Mazda light bulbs provid- 
ing heat, an ordinary electric fan circu- 
lating air to dissipate moisture. It would 
be possible for a mass producer to add 
later such embellishments as smart cab- 
inets and thermostatic controls 

So simple is the design and operation 
of the equipment that many a home 
mechanic could build one in a few hours 
with about fifteen dollars worth of 
materials. Operating from a standard 
electrical outlet and requiring the space 
of a console radio (the smaller model 
fits a kitchen table), the drier can be 
used in any kitchen. 

e No Patent Restrictions—Meanwhile, 
the university is disseminating dehy- 
drating techniques for both commercial 
and home use through its Agricultural 
Experiment Station. A special school 
for educational and research workers 
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CONSOLIDATED LIBERATOR 


AGW made in the U. S. A. 


EVERY American plane turned out ahead of schedule is a life saver! Rohr 
production fighters who perform the highly specialized tasks of precision parts 
manufacture and vital assemblies, know this full well. That's why they main- 


tain Rohr output at a pace to give our great pilots more planes faster . . . 
a pace to shorten the war and save American lives. 


s 


Rohr-equipped planes are fighting, 
bombing, cargoing their way to a 
quicker Allied victory! 


Rohe Aircraft Corporation, Chula Vista, California 
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This fish helps flyers 
see in the dark 


E/arty in the war RAF night fighters proved that Vitamin A 
sharpens the night vision of flyers deficient in this vitamin. 

Up to this time, imported cod and halibut oils had supplied most 
of this country’s Vitamin A, but soon after we discovered shark livers 
a far richer source. Result: Shark livers jumped from 35c a pound 
to $9.20 and the fish oil industry on the Pacific Coast boomed. 

Today, billions of units of Vitamin A are going to British and 
U.S. flyers—thanks in part to the Northern Pacific Railway. Each 
month this railway delivers to Eastern pharmaceutical 
houses vital shipments of 50-gallon drums of shark 
liver oil, each drum valued up to $5,000. 

Doing jobs like this—jobs that bring Victory daily 
nearer—has earned this railway the nationwide repu- 
tation—“Main Street of the Northwest”! 


‘CMA. NORTHWEST” 
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is in operation and pilot plants 
ducing in Georgia and Tenn 
test methods that may be used 
verted canneries. 

Neither Dr. Shuey’s technigi< 
the Rodgers equipment will 
stricted by patents, and one of 
tion’s No. I retailers is reporte 
ing production and merchandis 
| sibilities of the dehydrator. 
| @ Bulletin Available Soon—Ea: 
| month the university will publis 

bulletin, detailing instructions fo: 
| ing and operating the dehydrator ang 
| information on food processing for dr. 
| ing. Copies of that bulletin will be sen: 
| free in response to requests addressed ty 

Dr. G. A. Shuey (in care of the Univer. 
| sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn.), 


Flaxseed to Eat? 


| Linseed oil may get top 
| billing as a substitute for 
| dwindling supplies of edible 
| vegetable fats. 

| 


Everybody knows that in a few 

| months edible fats are likely to be even 
scarcer than they are now. Looking 
ahead, American food processors are 
considering linseed oil a possible substi- 
tute or supplement for the old standby 


| vegetable oils derived from cottonseed, 


soybeans, and corn. 


| @ Linseed Limit Seen—Many trade av- 


thorities feel sure that civilian use of 
linseed oil, now restricted to 70% of J 
1940-41 average consumption, will be 
cut still further. Some are even guessing 
that its use may be limited to edible and 
military purposes, depending on len¢- 
lease requirements. Such oil technolog 
leaders as Otto Eisenschim] of the 


Scientific Oil Compounding Co., Inc. 


| feel certain that either Americans or the 


recipients of lend-lease will be cating 


| much processed linseed before the wat 


ends. 
Meanwhile, laboratories of food proc 


| essors (Swift and Armout_ included 


admit that linseed oil figures in expen- 
‘ments to find substitute or supplemen 
tary edible fats. Deodorizing and hydro- 
genating methods are being worked out 
to make linseed oil acceptable to fastidi- 
ous American tastes. In shortening, say 
these chemists, linseed oil could pass 
muster because it’s consumed indirectly. 
But for direct consumption as margat- 
ine, they’re doubtful. 

@ Popular in Europe—Europeans are not 
sO nicky. Belgians, Germans, and 
Dutch have eaten and relished linsced 
oil for decades—particularly whenever it 
dropped a cent or two below soybean 
oil. Currently, heavy shipments of |in- 
seed oil are being lend-leased to Russia 
for use either in margarine form or with- 
out benefit of hydrogenation. (Although 
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Untrained workers 


> ale To reduce these “‘home front”’ casualties, the National Safety 


e of 2 * Council provides instructions for many industrial operations, 
5 a need this warning: | suchas lifting loads with sling chains. 

I be We know the value of these suggestions because sling chains 
a a“ of all types and sizes are manufactured by the American 
ee Chain Division of American Chain & Cable. Our chains are 
= e proof-tested to deliver far beyond their rated capacities. But 


the we know from long observation that accidents often occur 
where a chain is improperly 


Inc., 
the —LIVES DEPEND applied. So workers must be 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL - 
iting SHOWS HOW ANGLE OF SLING warned —particularly when 


Wat YO U ad ALTERS ITS SAFE LOAD CAPACITY they start on unfamiliar jobs. 
ON Besides making welded and 


ied) weldless chains of all types and 
peri sizes, we also manufacture 
many other products for In- 


nen 
dro- ) Virw millions of new people working to- ceed to pence, 


out Bday, the question of safety takes top rank on the ry 

tidi- home front. Observe how many more persons were vital in war. 
pn killed and injured while working than in the fighting SN ey 
oth. between Pearl Harbor and December 7 last: / le haman to csaperete with the National 
5 ] Safety Council in its nation-wide cam 
ON-THE-JOB” ACCIDENTS U. S. ARMED FORCES - paign to “Save Manpower for War 


t . __ae- power’”’ —which is now being conducted 
no \ Z 7 eve 
peor Wounded & Missing 50,115 ’ at the request of President Roosevelt 
“al TOTAL 1,719,000 Tora 58,307 WZ )/ In Business for Your Safety 


er it 


‘ FAMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


sia BBRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT in concdco—Dominion Chain Compeny, Lid. + in England—The Parsons Chain Company, Lid., and British Wire Products, Lid. 
ith- Aircraft Controls, American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope, Campbell Cutting Machines, Ford Chain Blocks, Hazord Wire Rope, Manley 
ugh Garage Equipment, Owen Springs, Page Fence and Welding Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves, Wright Hoists and Cranes 


rgar- 
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LET'S FIGURE OUT A FILTER 
for the Plane* you've got on paper 


One thing is tough about making as 
many different kinds of air filters as we 
do. And that’s knowing who is going to 
use an Air-Maze next, where and for what. 

It’s our job to see that you get cleaned 
air wherever you want it. And as much 
of it as you need. Sometimes that calls 
for “beforehand” engineering. Like fit- 
ting a double-curved, bifurcated filter in 
a plane—a plane so streamlined that the 
pilot can’t shift his chewing gum to the 
other side of his mouth. 

Designing and building filters to fit 
new ideas is a job Air-Maze is particu- 
larly able to do well. Been doing it for 
nearly 20 years. Write for information 


on the type in which you are interested. 


AIR-MAZE CORPORATION °* 


TAA 


ee aggre 
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OR PLANT, OR MACHINE 
RAEPEG St 


‘Maybe e there’s an Idea for you 


| Russia grows a good deal of flax of },, 


! 


| own, most of it is harvested before + 


seed matures in order to get th best 
quality of fiber for linen.) 

Linseed has never been classed as ay 
edible oil in this country, chictly fy. 
cause it is our only domestically py, 
duced drying oil except the relative) 
new tung (BW—Nov.15’41,p42). WW, 
rarely have produced enough for oy 
own paint and varnish industric., by 
have relied on Argentina for almost hajf 
our requirements (BW—May23’42 p45), 
e A Gap to Fill—Other reasons for no: 
using linseed oil for food are that it :as 4 
sharp taste and odor which are very dj. 
agreeable to uninitiated palates, and jt 
turns rancid rapidly. While these ff. 
culties can be overcome by additio:,| 
refining, up to now it has never be 
worthwhile because there were pleiity of 
more suitable fats. But with cottonsced. 
corn, and soybean oil producers going t 
capacity and still unable to supply war 
time demands, linseed oil may be 
drafted. 

Even before the possibility of cating 

it arose, linseed oil had come into its 
own (BW —Nov.29'41,p42). when other 
drying oils became unobtainable. ‘| ung 
oil imports from China are out, and 
even the record-breaking domestic crop 
of 8,000,000 Ib. in 1942 doesn’t begin 
to fill a normal yearly demand of 50), 
000,000 or 60,000,000 Ib. Oiticica, our 
second drying oil, is a stockpile item be 
cause boats can’t be spared to bring it 
from Brazil. Dehydrated castor oil, also 
from Brazil, is in the same fix. 
e Production Increased 500%—As a tc. 
sult of government encouragement in 
the form of loans that guarantee the 
farmer $2.70 a bushel, our annual ave: 
age production of flaxseed has jumped 
from about 8,000,000 bu. in prewar days 
to 40,660,000 bu. in 1942. At the rate 
of 24 gal. of oil from each bushel of flax- 
seed, this crop will yield more than 100, 
000,000 gal. of oil. 

Although linseed is practically the 
only vegetable oil not under price ceiling 
(to encourage flaxseed production), the 
price has not kept pace with the tre- 
mendously increased demand. Industries 
consuming linseed oil are operating un- 
der ceilings, and the restrictions have 
affected manufacturing levels. 
© The Price Situation—From the 19+! 
average of 9¢ to 10¢ a Ib. in tank cais 
at Chicago, the linseed oil price has in- 
creased to about 13¢ now. Most of this 
increase has occurred within the past 
few weeks, and it is generally regarded as 
a result of pressure now being exerted to 
put a ceiling on linseed meal, residue 
from oil crushing. This would placate 
dairy farmers, who use the meal for cat- 
tlefeed, but the price of oil probably will 
jump to enable crushers to profit. Still 
higher prices are a cinch if the govern- 
ment raises the floor on flaxseed to $3 
a bushel, as it may do before planting 
time if farmers appear apathetic. 
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coy Ppour far-flung fighting™fronts ~~ Production of Acme strap-applying tools has 
30,- Without these tools (essential to proper strap been increased to the limit . . . new speed records 
our application) . .. ammunition, food have been set... Yet, demands of 


may cause irreplaceable 


1 be 


ig it J} and equipment may be damaged in 


} 
dlso 


transit and rendered useless . . . at 
a time when every pound of war 
product is sorely needed. 

Without steel strap protection, 
the resulting damage may nullify 


the armed services and war plants 
. . + combined with the limited 
supply of critical materials from 
which tools are made . . . have 
taxed the tool manufacturing capa- 
city of the strapping industry. 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN HELP other than Acme, write the manufacturer. He, too, 


will very likely be glad to know of your willing- 


Loan us your unemployed strapping tools until 
such time as you will again need them. . . when RANE AS CONN A eRe Aone, 
they will be replaced. Or, if you prefer, you will 
receive a cash credit now based on the current 


return value. Should you have idle strapping tools 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
2828 Archer Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


We are returning the following Acme strap-applying tools : 
0 These tools are loaned to you until we require their 
return. 
OR 


(0 These tools are returned for credit based on current 
return value. 


Name. 


Company 


Address 
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STOP THESE HIDDEN LEAKS 
THAT WASTE YOUR DOLLARS. 


Hundreds of Plants Effect Big Savings 
with 


T INSULATIONS 


10-inch flanges #* 


wT. 
of coal per ye* 
go steam P!Pe> 


Many industrial plants have 
hidden profit leaks in the 
form of waste in production, 
or excessive overhead. While 
these leaks may be small in 
themselves, they may add up 
to a very costly total. 


heat loss- 
illi B. T 
r million 
intel, shows an annu 
per foot of pipe- 


al saving © 


Heat loss, through inadequately insulated pipe, is one of the 
most common of these hidden profit leaks. Scientific tests 
show, and hundreds of installations prove, that from 70% to 
98% of this loss may be saved by correct insulation. 


Fortunately for industry, there is a practical way, not only 
to find these wastes, but also to eliminate them. The Carey 
organization is equipped to help you uncover the profit leaks 
in your plant. A phone call or letter to our nearest branch, 
will bring a representative. Catalog ‘‘Heat Insulation for 
Industry’’ mailed on request to Dept. 29, 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING PRODUCTS OF 
ASPHALT— ASBESTOS — MAGNESIA 


ROOFING... SIDING... FLOORING... INSULATIONS...ROOFINGS AND CEMENTS 
WATERPROOFING MATERIALS ... EXPANSION JOINT... ASBESTOS PAPER AND MILLBOARD 


The PHILIP CAREY Manufacturing Company 


Products Since 1873 


Depcndsdi 


Lockland, e Cincinnati, Ohio e 


NM CANADA THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY LTD 


ENNOXVILLE PQ 
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Psychology Pays 
| Detroit company applic; 
| it profitably in pretesting women 
for war jobs, and in a carefy| 
| followup program. 


The N. A. Woodworth Co., in De. 
troit’s outskirts, builds precisio1 
mainly for armament use. A compa 
tively new company, one of its iman 
problems, as output multiplied, | 
been obtaining help that, if not 
petent at once, soon would be. 

@ Results Show Value—The means ey. 
ployed have been a series of psyc! 

cal, mechanical aptitude and emot 

tests. Through these examinations. 
Woodworth (with its payroll alread 
60% women) has definitely improved 
on average factory experiénce in plac 


COM- 


CONTRADICTIONS 
OF WAR 


When Economic Stabilizer 
Byrnes announced his 48-hour 
work-week, it collided head on with 
the state’s rights and rulings of tiny 
Rhode Island. The Byrnes order 
affects service industries as well as 
those in war production. It was 
applied to 32 critical war centers 
immediately, presumably will in 
clude a second list of communities 
within six months and a third list 
after six months (page 14). 

Since Jan. 20, Rhode Island busi- 
ness concerns and industries not 
engaged in war production have 
been on a five-day, 40-hour weck 
The restriction was applied by 
Governor J. Howard McGrath to 
save fuel. Retail establishments 
including barrooms and _ liquor 
stores close on Mondays. Finan 
cial institutions, excepting broker- 
age offices, close Saturdays which 
is a legal holiday during the fuel 
emergency. Wholesalers may clos¢ 
Saturday or Monday. Exemptions 
are made for hotels, restaurants, 
drug stores, outlets handling per 
ishables, fuel distributors, and 
others whose activities can’t be so 
strictly controlled. 

There is as yet no clash between 
the government’s 48-hour week 
and the state’s 40-hour week be 
cause no R. I. city is in Mr 
Bymnes’s first 32 war areas. But 
Newport is listed among thos« 
cities where the 48-hour ruling 
may apply within six months, and 
Providence is in the third or after 
six-months group. The prospect is 
just one more war worry for busi- 
ness executives in those two cities. 
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T TRAFFIC SLASHED 


Gasoline rationing has virtually 
halved the amount of traffic borne 
by the nation’s highways. A 
checkup of December traffic by 
the Public Roads Administration 
of the Federal Works Agency 
shows an over-all reduction of 
48% from December, 1941. 

Probably the reduction in use of 
passenger autos is even greater, for 
a count on the Pennsylvania ‘l'urn- 
pike showed that while truck and 
bus traffic was off only 9%, autos 
were off more than 70%—as they 
were at the Fleetwood viaduct in 
Westchester County, New York. 
Other toll facilities suffered an av- 
erage 35% drop in trafic, as com- 
pared with 9% in November. 

Traffic decline was fairly uni- 
form through the 43 states where 
“electric-eye” recorders were set 
up. In the previously rationed 
Atlantic seaboard area, the decline 
was 48.9%; in the area that fell 
under rationing Dec. 1, it was 
47.6%. It was noticeable, how- 
ever, that traffic on local highways 


dropped only 35%, indicating 
that long trips accounted for the 
major reduction. 

A sharp inclination upon the 
part of motorists in the states ra- 
tioned as of Dec. 1 to stock up in 
advance of the drought was noted 
in reports of gasoline tax collec- 
tions, which dropped an average 
of only 1.3%. By contrast, the 
loss in the previously rationed area 
averaged 29%. 


ment of inexperienced employees, in | 
quit rates, and perhaps in spoilage totals. | 
The proof comes every time a rush of 
requisitions for workers forces tempo- | 
rary drops in standards. 
An interviewer meets each applicant | 
and fills out a form including data on | 
family history, health, education, work 
background, and social activities. About 
one out of five applicants is requested 
to appear for job tests, given at least 
four times a day. In these tests a max- 
imum of 18 persons fills out three basic 
blanks during a timed 90-minute period, 
one to develop an I. Q. rating, one to 
establish emotional stability, the third 
° baa mechanical, typing, or clerical 
ability. 
¢1. QO. and P. R.—The I. QO. test is a | 
standard type devised for use in high 
schools and colleges. The personality 
record test, measuring emotional stabil- 
ity, is a yes-or-no questionnaire, tabula- 
tions of whose 55 answers establish a 
P.R. rating, not dissimilar to that of the 
Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale 
used on the West Coast (BW—Nov.2 


‘40,p40). Questions determining the 
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Ok 
~ 
I Bucephalus, here, could talk, he would 
tell you that the Campbell Trace Chains he's 
wearing were made by International. * * But 
he doesn’t know that International also makes 
chain for every regular need; industrial, 
marine, tire, as well as farm. * * Nor does 
he know that Internctiona! is prepared to 
counsel with your engineers on jobs involv- 
ing unusual chain problems. * * When you 
need chain, get in touch with International. 
We cordially invite your inquiry. International 
Chain & Mfg. Co., York, Pa. 


*>INTERNATIONAL CHAIN«e 


General News * 57 


P.R. rating include some whose signifi- 
cance cannot be analyzed by the appli- 
cant (“Are you slow in making up your 
mind?”’) as well as some obvious ones 
like, “Do you usually look ahead and 
plan your work?” ‘The applicants in- 
variably and unhesitatingly answer this 
one “yes.” 

Shop work applicants alse fill out a 
mechanical ability rating blank, devised 
to establish proficiency im tracing, copy- 
ing, locating, mechanical analysis, and 
other shop-necessary attributes. Would- 
be clerical and stenographic employees 
take fairly standard types of examina- 
tions in proficiency, tinged strongly with 
a psychological approach. 

One personnel department woman 
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gives these tests; two others score them. 
From 50% to 70% of those taking the 
tests “‘pass” high enough to be called 
to work. 

@ Passing Marks—All applicants ac- 
cepted for shop work must be within a 
specified range of emotional stability; 
intelligence and mechanical aptitude re- 
quirements vary with the jobs assigned. 
Tool inspection, for example, requires 
the highest I. Q. rating of any in the 
plant and also the highest mechanical 
aptitude. Routine volume production 


work can utilize a comparatively low 
I. Q. rating and also a definitely low de- 
gree of mechanical aptitude; the same 
I. QO. holds for lapping work, but me- 
chanical aptitude must be higher. A 


HOMEWORK 


The economic relations between 
Roger Fardis and the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Mfg. Co., Hammond, Ind. 
undergo a decided change every day 
—whenever Fardis punches the time 
clock, in or out. By day, Fardis is a 
war-working machinist at Pullman- 
Standard; after hours he becomes a 
subcontractor who furnishes his day- 
time employer with precision-ma- 
chined trunnion pins for howitzers. 
Daily, as Fardis leaves Pullman-Stand- 
ard plant, he loads the trunk of his 
sedan with steel blanks and hauls 
them to what was once the family 
garage. For helpers, Fardis has _ his 
neighbor, 71-year old Ivan Carlson, 
and his sons, Emil and Roy, who are 
both workers in war plants. Mrs. Roy 
Carlson keeps the firm’s books. 


bottom point in aptitude is specificd jp 
racking jobs, but I. Q. there must be , 
shade higher than for some heat tr 
work. 

The personalized and psych Igy. 

conditioned handling of personne 
selection continues after hiring. A 
counselor interviews new women em. 
ployees by groups at the start of their 
work, gives them an “initiation t.lk.” 
takes notes,on the personality and back. 
ground of each, invites them to . 
back as work or personal problems 
arise. 
@ Followup Job—Watching over new 
employees during the training period 
and thereafter are “personnel super- 
visors,” four on each shift, to answer 
questions, try to spot and check de. 
veloping difficulties. ‘They have no sv. 
pervisory duties; are simply on hand 
as human safety valves, against emo- 
tional, physical, or mental hazards which 
tend to impair the efficiency of em- 
ployees. P 

Two weeks after a new employee goes 
on the payroll her record is checked by 
the personnel supervisor, the foreman, 
and the personnel office. Deportment, 
production, absenteeism are studied, 
Some are then released. Similar checkup 
follows in another fortnight. If this 
“screening” is passed, the employee goes 
on the seniority list. But every six 
months the record comes out again for 
review 


VENEZUELA HIKES ANTE 


Venezuela is going to rewrite its oil 
law to provide for (1) larger royalties 
on a number of old contracts, and (2) 
higher taxes on unexploited oil conces- 
sions (BW—Feb.6'43,p7). 

Details now available indicate that 
the Venezuelans are asking for mini- 
mum royalties of 164% on all crude oil. 
resent royalties range upward from 7% 
and average 11%. And on oil conces- 
sions that have not yet been worked, 
Caracas threatens to boost the tax rate 
from five bolivares to 30 bolivares a 
hectare. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey, Royal 
Dutch Shell, and Gulf Oil, respectively, 
produced 51%, 38%, and 10% of 194! 
output. In Caracas and Washington it 
is indicated that the companies have 
discussed the new terms with Vene- 
zuelan officials and have tacitly agreed 
not to contest them or to abandon op- 
erations. 

Because Colombia, the other great 
producer in the Caribbean area, is 
known to be considering similar tax 
legislation, the Venezuelan deal is likely 
to become a model for any other Latin- 
American contracts that may be written. 
It is clear now in oil circles and in most 
Latin-American capitals that both the 
oil interests and the governments are 
eager to avoid the expropriation carried 
out in Mexico. 


ung 
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may 
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Previewing a new U.S. fighter "at 40,000 feet" 


OU ARE IN ANOTHER WORLD in that 

blue-black sky 40,000 feet above sea 
level. It’s bitter cold up there, some- 
times as much as 102° below zero. 

And the air is so thin, human beings 
exposed to it are like fish out of water 
... they lose consciousness in one min- 
ute, die in five, if oxygen isn’t supplied 
artificially. 

Aircraft engines, instruments and con- 
trols are much like the human body in 
this respect. They, too, don’t act the 
5 same at extreme high altitudes as they 
do near sea level, and so operation that 
is satisfactory at low levels often turns 
out a failure in the stratosphere. This 
is why Stratolab tests of the engine and 
other parts of a new-design U.S. fighter 
are vitally important. 

In the AiResearch Stratolab pictured 
above, the new plane’s performance is 


ava 


checked at sea level under stratospheric 
pressures and temperatures. The entire 
fuselage of the fighter plane, engine and 
all, is put into this mighty test room. 
Thus our forces are given an on-the- 
ground “preview” of how the airplane 
will act at altitudes of 15,000, 25,000 
and even 40,000 feet. And only the U.S. 
Army, no other manufacturer of air- 
craft or parts, has a vacuum chamber 


that approaches the AiResearch Strato- 
lab in size and testing capacity. 

Our Stratolab is now enlisted for the 
duration in the services of the U.S. 
Army and Navy ... once peace comes 
again there will be quite different air- 
conditioned and air-cooled devices be- 
ing tested here, miraculous new devices 
that will help to make your everyday 
life easier and more pleasant. 


AiResearch 


MANUFACTURING 


LOS ANGELES, 


GARRETT 


DIVISION OF THE 


COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA 


CORPORATION 


“Where Controlled Air Does The Job”* Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems * Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems * Engine Air Intercoolers * Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 


QUARTER-CENTURY 72, ing Poem 
NOW FOR 


verti 
Hill. $. 


BUT LATER FOR YOU! 


F” more than a quarter- 
century we have special- 
ized in the industrial-housing 
field; we were in the van- 
guard, too, in establishing 
the validity of the prefabri- 
cation principle. 

Now—we are in full pro- 
duction, serving industry in 
its war requirements . . 
After VICTORY, we'll be 
on the alert to serve again 
civilian needs. 


BUY A HOME IN THE PEACE TO FOLLOW 
—WITH THE BONDS YOU BUY TODAY 


WET HOUSE CO. 


Pitafubtialrng WrxA4ISe% 


HOUSTON 


25 heau 


This Atlas 
Talks... 


the Business 
Man's 
Language! 


@ It’s the needed 

link between Sales 

Executives and the Field. 

Shows how to overcome dif- 

ficulties caused by gasoline rationing and 
war-time travel restrictions. Prevents 
wasteful efforts in planning salesmen’s 
routes. Gives quick survey of new terri- 
tory to be worked and old territory to be 
reworked. Shows railroads for every 
County in every State. Highways also 
shown for bus and auto travel. Nothing 
like it... 


Cram’ BUSINESS-MAN’S 


ATLAS OF THE U.S. 


is the first and only Atlas giving all the details 
relating to each State in a section by itself— 
and arranged in just the manner that busi- 
ness men have wanted. 

Briefly—it is size 12x15 inches. 240 ‘ 
Looseleaf binder. Eye-case treated. Price $10 
pages. Gladly sent on a 10-day examination 


“ SEND NO MONEY 
Just send name and address on your letter- 
head—and we'll send the Atlas postpaid. If 
you don’t think that it is just exactly what 

ou need in your business—simply send it 
eo Descriptive circular on uest. But 
don’t delay. You need this Atlas NOW. Send 
for it. Keep it—or return it—just as you wish. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 


Maps, Atlases, and Globes since - 
730 East Washington Street, indianapolis, ind 
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| 


| production concentrated to climinate 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Sheet Steel 


WPB has ordered galvanized sheet steel 
any 


| possible interference with production of 


steel plate and heavy hot rolled shects 
This means that, while the total produc 
tion of galvanized sheets will not be de 


| creased, all of the output will be allocated 


to a few producers, and the rolling facili- 
ties of several leading galvanized shect 
manufacturers will be released for plates 
and heavy hot rolled sheets which are 


| needed urgently in the war program. 


Chrome Steel 


At least a certain minimum percentage 


ot the chromium content of stainless steel 


must come from scrap and chrome ore. 
The minimum ranges from 30% to 40% 
depending on the carbon content of the 
steel, (Order M-21-a, as amended.) 


Zinc 


Zine deliveries are limited to ordem 
bearing ratings of AA-5, or higher, under 
a tightened zinc conservation order issued 
by WPB. Other changes place remelt 
zinc under the same controls that apply 
to higher grades and restrict shipment and 
use of zinc scrap. (Order M-ll, as 
amended.) 


Tungsten 


Amendment of the conservation order 
affecting tungsten climinates several ex- 
emptions contained in the original order. 
Among these are the exemption for orders 
rated A-l-j, or higher, and the general 
cxemption in favor of articles using tungsten 
to comply with safety regulations. (Order 
M-29-b, as amended.) 


Lard 


All federally inspected meat packers are 
required to set aside 50% of cach week's 
lard output for the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration. If any part of this lard re- 
mains unpurchased by FDA 60 days after 
the end of the week it was produced, it is 
automatically released for civilian consump- 
tion. Packers not subject to federal inspec- 
tion are not affected by the order. (Food 
Distribution Order 20.) 


Utility Rates 


No increase in utility rates can be made 
without prior notice to OPA, even if it 
is made as a result of an automatic ad- 
justment clause based on increased taxes, 
fuel costs, or similar items. (Interpreta- 
tion of OPA Procedural Regulation 11.) 


“Selling Unit” Defined 


Manufacturers and chain’ wholesalers 


| who operate more than one sales estab- 
| lishment under a central pricing office may 


all such establishment 
‘selling unit” under term 
Retailers, however, must st 
termine and report prices separate 
cash sales establishment. (Amendmx 


to GMPR.) 


now consider 


single 
GMPR. 


Se | 


Farm Machinery 


Purchase orders for welding rods and 
clectrodes may receive ratings up to AA-1, 
when they are to be used in 
farm machinery and equipment. 
ings may not be used for 
more than $25. 


rep ring 
Such. rat- 
orders worth 


Electric Motors 


WPB has set up compulsory simplitica- 
tion practices for electric motor controllcrs, 
designed to save at least 12,000 tons of 
carbon steel, 1,500 tons of copper, 
75 tons of stainless steel, in 
smaller quantities of other 
Order L-2 


ind 

addition to 
vital metals. 
50.) 


Rural Electrification 


lo expedite construction of short ex 
tcnsions of rural electricity § distribution 
lines already authorized (BW —Jan.23'43, 


LIGHT MILE 


Piercing a mile of darkness, Westing- 
house lighting division’s new hand 
light gun, designed for guiding air 
trafic when radio transmitters are 
silent, sends out a white 500,000 
candlepower. beam with the flip of a 
trigger. An extra pull turns the light 
stream either green or red. 
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MORE FOOD 


a needs and is getting more food than ever 
before. More food—and food of better quality. By 
the scientific use of plant foods—potash, phosphate 
and fertilizer—our farmers are producing, with less 
labor, the largest crops in the nation’s history. From 
International’s potash mines in New Mexico and 
phosphate rock mines in Florida and Tennessee come 
the essential ingredients for the manufacture of ferti- 
lizer. And at more than twenty plants, International 


POTASH - PHOSPHATE - FERTILIZER 


4 


*% 


"hee. 
>. 


manufactures several hundred thousand tons of com- 
plete fertilizer each year for a wide variety of food 
crops. International is proud to contribute so im- 
portantly to the farmer’s achievement in producing 
record-breaking crops of the high quality food so 
urgently needed for our workers at home and for our 
fighting forces throughout the world. /nternational 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation, General Offices: 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


ileondtionale 
MINERALS 4"° CHEMICALS 


Mining and Manufacturing 


PHOS PHATE- POTASH -FERTILIZER +> CHEMICALS 
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HOW TO convert 
plants and produce more 
and better war goods 


HERE 18 YOUR KEY to the problems of 
getting war production contracts, converting 
quickly and effectively to war production, and 
meeting wartime fre- 
quirements for faster, 
better output. It brings 
you practical informa- 
tion in tips on thread- 
ing the complexities of 
conversion and procure- 
ment, check lists of 
things to do and not to 
do, pointers on relation- 
ships with the govern- 
ment ,and fundamentals, 
methods, and sugges- 
tions in profusion, for 
planning and controlling 
production, improving 
operationa, and bringing 


your plant up to the effi- 
ciency required. 


HANDBOOK OF 
WAR PRODUCTION 


By Eowin ArtHur Boyan 


Department of Business 
Massachu- 


Research Associate, 
and Engineering Administration, 
sets Institute of Technology. 


368 pages, 6 x 9, price only $3.00 


| HIS handbook shows how to get best re- 
sults in problems specifically associated 
with the war effort—-arranging contracts, sub- 
contracting, procuring materials and supplies, 
estimating, converting the plant, etc. It also 
covers planning and control, labor, inspection, 
salvage, industrial accounting, and other pro- 
duction factors ordinarily important to the 
manufacturing enterprise, giving the pointers 
and metheds especially vital under wartime 
conditions and requirements. 


Gives such practical helps as: 


—over-all approach and technique to follow 
in the maze of contacts and relationships 
that must be developed in contract procure- 
ment 

—pointere on determining nature of govern- 
ment requirements, how to handle bids, 
reasons for failure to get contracts, etc. 

—major steps to be taken in conversion 

—concise treatment of work simplification, in- 
cluding lists of 300 questions that indicate 
points for improving processes and opera- 
tions 

—<duties of a priorities division; place in the 
organization; simple technique for follow-up 
of promises by supplier 

—pointers on handling supervisory training, 
training on the job, and personnel policies 

—how to determine what and how much in- 
spection is necessary 

—suggestions for cooperating with government 
inspectors 

—how to set up and operate practical salvage 
eystems 

—example of careful and rapid bid develop- 
ment method, etc., etc. 


Based on tested methods 


Valuable information secured in direct con- 
tacts with numbers of successful war produc- 
tion plants is here organized and presented in 
a form to give you a quick view of the funda- 
mental problems—the techniques of approach- 
ing them, getting information specific to your 
own plant and making use of it—and many 
practical methods for direct application. 

ERWIN H. SCHELL says in the Foreword: 
“It is a working tool which the manufacturer 
may put to immediate use when undertaking 
production for the nation.” 


10 DAYS* FREE READING AND EXAMINA- 
TION. SEND THIS COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me Boyan's Handbook of War Production for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$3.00, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 


Name 

Address 
City end State... 
Position 


Company ... BW-1-16-43 
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Mahoney-Troast Construc: 
Co. 

Wood-Ridge, N. J. 

Metlab Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mohawk Carpet Mills, I: 

Amsterdam, N. Y. 

National Biscuit Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

The National Tool Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Packard Mfg. Corp. 


The Aircraft Accessories 
Corp. Co. 
Burbank, Calif. 
Airesearch Mfg. Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Bridgeport, 
American Sterilizer Co. 
Erie, Pa. 
The F. H,. Bickford Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
The Brecon Loading Co. 
Talladega, Ala. 
The Brookside Mills 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
East Peoria, Il. 


Watertown, 


dio Corp. 


Cities Service Defense Corp. 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Clark Bros., Co., Inc. 
Olean, N. Y 

Colonial Radio Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bethlehem-Sparrows Point 
Shipyard, Inc. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Dri-Steam Products Co., Bridgeport, 
Inc. Kelvi & 

New York, N. Y. ‘White Co. 

Edward Valve & Mfg. 
Co., Inc. 

East Chicago, Ind. 


Edwards. & Co., Inc. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Federal Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. 
Kearny, N. J. 


Fort Pitt Steel Casting 


Mine 


Co. 
McKeesport, Pa. 


Hesse-Ersted Iron Works 
Portland, Ore. 


Radiomarine 
America 


Columbia Steel 


Carnegie, Pa. 


Dictaphone Corp. 
Conn. 


Faichney Instrument Corp. 
Farnsworth Television & Ra- 


Marion, Ind. 

International Harvester Co. 
(Two plants) 

LaPlant Choate Co. 

Cedar Rapids, 
Lone Star Defense Corp. 
Texarkana, Tex. 

The Lucas Machine Tool Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Magna Mfg. Co., Inc. 

(Two plants) 


lowa New 


Maritime Commission M Awards 


Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 
Portland, Ore. 


Jenkins Brothers 
Conn. 


Wilfrid O. 


Boston, Mass. 
Lewis Bolt & Nut Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Safety 


Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Tile & Marbl 


Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Paxton-Mitchell 
Omaha, Neb. 


Corp. of 
New York, N. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in 
production announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week.) 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Philadelphia Textile Fir 
ishers, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Two divisions) 
Saco Lowell Shops 
Biddeford, Me. 
St. Croix Garment Corp 
Stillwater, Minn. 
The Stanley Works 
(Two divisions) 
United-Carr Fastener Cor 
Cambridge, Mass. 


& Shafting 


po 


Universal Camera Corp 
York, N. Y 
Edward Weck & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

William Whitman Co. 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp 
Wood-Ridge, N. J. 


W. & J. Sloane Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Sterling Casting Foundry 
Braddock, Pa. 


Steves Sash & Door Co. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Sumner Iron Works 

Everett, Wash. 

Appliance 

Sun Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. 

Chester, Pa. 

L. Thiess & Sons Corp. 

Maspeth, N. Y. 

“. Turl Iron & Car Co., Inc. 

Newburgh, N. Y. 


Union Steam Pump Co. 
¥. Battle Creek, Mich. 


| 


p>), WPB has released a small amount of 
rozen copper wire for immediate use on 
The 
specified that extensions must use steel wire 
which, though allocated, is not yet available. 
(Order P-46-c, as amended. ) 


urgent projects. order originally 


Antifreeze 


Effective date for price ceilings on cer- 
tain “deleterious” antifreeze preparations, 
the output of which has been banned by 
WPB  (BW—Feb.6'43,p62;Jan.30°43,p59), 
has been postponed until Mar. 15 to allow 
wholesalers and retailers time “to dispose 
of their stocks on hand.” (Amendment 3 to 
Regulation 170.) 


Butter 


OPA now has specific dollar-and-cents 
ceilings on butter at every stage of distri- 
| bution from the creamery to its purchase 
| by neighborhood grocers. Retail stores will 


continue to compute their ceilings by add- 
ing specified markups over net cost under 
Regulation 268, but sales to consumers 
py retail route sellers and by creameries are 
covered by the new order. (Amendment 4 
to Regulation 289.) 


Other Priority Actions 


Order M-283 prohibits shipments of 
asbestos textiles, except on WPB author- 
ization. . . . Yellow poplar logs, lumber, 
and veneers are placed under allocation 
control by order M-279. . . . Order L-30-a, 
as amended, revokes restrictions on manu- 
facturers’ sales of metal pails, buckets, and 
tubs for civilian use, and increases allowed 
use of stecl in their manufacture from 10% 
to 50% of base year consumption. . . . 
Order L-251 limits to 136 the number 
of types of paint brushes and other similar 
brushes that may be made, compared with 
over 800 now being made. . . . Order 
M-217, as amended, places several addi- 
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POINT RATIONING 
FACTS FOR RETAILERS 


All retail sales of food to be placed 
under point rationing are banned 
from Feb. 21 through Feb. 28, in- 
dusive. During this period retailers 
may buy any amount of rationed 
foods their wholesalers are able to 
supply. However, in order to avoid 
maldistribution of the available sup- 
ply, they are urged not to overstock. 

During the month of March, sales 
to consumers may be made in ex- 
change for point ration stamps. Re- 
tailers may use these stamps at will 
for restocking. At the close of 
business Mar. 31, retailers must take 
an inventory of stocks of rationed 
goods on the shelves, in terms of 
their point value. 

Between Apr. 1 and Apr. 10 retail- 
crs must register with OPA, stating 
the total pomt value of sales during 
March and of inventory on Mar. 31. 
\llowable inventory will be computed 
by multiplying total March sales by 
a fixed stock-sales ratio figure which 
has not yet been announced. If actual 
Mar. 31 inventory was less than this 
allowable amount, OPA will issue an 
additional purchase certificate; if it 
was greater, the retailer must turn 
over to OPA point coupons equal to 
the excess. 


tional restrictions on shoe production. 
. . . Order M-284 imposes strict control 
over processing and sales of flax. . . . Use 
of certain jewel bearings in precision instru- 


ments is further restricted by Order M-50, | 


as amended, . . . Higher ratings for repair, | 


maintenance, and operation materials for 
processors of eggs and dairy products, and 
{ruit, vegetable, and fish packers are pro- 


vided in amendments to Orders P-118 and | 


P-115, respectively. 


Other Price Actions 


War model locks and lock sets are put 
under dollar-and-cents ceilings at the manu- 
facturer and jobber levels by Regulation 
317. . . . Amendment 66 to Revised 
Schedule 88 broadens application of the 
hase-period reference price to include all 


tank wagon sellers of gasoline and heating | 


| 


oils. . . . Ceilings reflecting Oct., 1941, | 
markups over current cost are placed on} 
shellac varnish by Amendment 109 to) 


Supplementary Regulation 14. . . . Ceil- 
ings on rayon tops, noils, and producers’ 
waste are sharply reduced by Regulations 
325 and 90, replacing Revised Schedule 
90. . . . Ceilings on blended wool yarns 
spun other than by the woolen or worsted 
system are revised downward by Amend- 
ment 12 to Revised Schedule 58. . . . Pea- 
nut prices will be supported at not less 
than 85% of parity, and, in addition, 
incentive payments of $30 an acre will be 


made for acreage between 90% and 110% | 


of assigned goals Amendment 52 to 
Supplementary Regulation 1 and Amend- 
ment 105 to Supplementary Regulation 
14 put ceilings on unfinished grape, berry, 
ind fruit wines at the same level as the 
finished product. 
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UT all your power into the job 

now, to put more battle power 
up front! Throughout your plant’s 
“power lanes” . . . wherever wheels 
and shafts turn to produce power for 
production . . . install Dodge me- 
chanical power transmission units. 


Rugged Dodge-Timken bearings con- 
sistently deliver 50,000,000 revolutions 
without re-lubrication . . . 30,000 hours 
of operation under conditions for which 
they are adapted, They arrive at your 
plant completely assembled, pre-lubri- 
cated and adjusted, ready to slip onto 
the shaft. They have what it takes to 
withstand shock loads . . . to survive 
the bombardment bearings get in war 
production. They are protected against 
dust, abrasives, abnormal heat, water. 


D-V Sheaves and D-V Belts are teamed 


up for a low maintenance, 


long life. They need less attention . . . 
you save manpower as well as horse- 
power. And now, in addition to steel 
sheaves, Dodge offers new matched- 
quality Victory Wood Sheaves...so you 
can further conserve metal. 


You can depend on Dodge for “The 
Right Drive for Every Job” . . . count- 
less combinations of individual drive, 
multi-motor or group drive equipment 
... to put all the power into the drive 
and conserve motors, critical materials 
and manpower ...to get every minute 
of hard-hitting, high speed, around- 
the-clock war production. 


You can depend on Dodge Distributors 
for local stocks, in checking perform- 
ance, extending equipment life, modern- 
izing power transmission methods, 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Mishawaka, Indiana, U.S.A. 


©) 


. 


MISHAWAKA 


. 


THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB. 


Throw All 


Your Scrap 
7 Into the Fight 


& & 
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HE SURFACE of the earth provided primitive 

man with the things he needed for his meager 
existence but civilization really began when he be- 
came curious about its interior. This curiosity has 
brought us a long way. For the earth has yielded — 
out of its deep recesses — all the raw materials of 
modern industry. And today, in the grueling race 
of production, our mining industry is providing 
the raw materials upon which depends our survival. 
Our mines and quarries must supply a long list of 
materials without which a successful war cannot 
be fought. 


Take steel, for example. War without steel is 
inconceivable. Steel starts with iron ore, limestone 
and coke. These are products of mines and quarries. 
It takes power and heat to get these materials out 
of the ground, to refine them and to transport them 
to the point where processing begins. All the sub- 
sequent operations culminating in the steel ingot, 
shape or plate, and in moving the final product to 
the point of use require power and heat. 


The major source of this power and heat is coal. 


Production of a ton of steel, it has been stated, 
requires two tons of coal. Smelting of the pig iron 
alone, 60,000,000 tons in 1942, required the coking 
of some 75,000,000 tons of coal. Pig output is ex- 
pected to rise to 68,000,000-70,000,000 tons in 
1943, carrying coal consumption up to 85,000,000 
tons. At the same time, output of steel ingots is 
expected to rise from 87,000,000 to 97,000,000 tons. 
Think what this means in terms of power and heat. 


Another vital metal is copper. Modern armies 
need copper. This point is dramatically illustrated 
in a recent memorandum by Robert P. Patterson, 
Under Secretary of War, in announcing the te- 
lease of 4,000 men from military service to return 
to the mines and increase copper production. “In 
a single minute of combat”, Mr. Patterson declared, 
“a flight of 50 fighter planes shoots away 7 tons 
of copper. A 37-mm. anti-aircraft gun uses up a 
ton of copper every twenty minutes it is in opera- 
tion. Six hundred pounds of copper go into every 
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Mining—Number One War Industry 


The mineral products of the earth are the 
prime necessities of war...and peace 


medium tank, and a ton into the engines and air. 
frame of a Flying Fortress. ‘The Signal Corps alone 
needs 5,000 tons of copper every month for radio 
and telegraphic and telephonic equipment. An army 
without copper would be an army without speed, 
maneuverability or firepower. It would not last a 
day in battle”. 


Seven tons of copper for one minute of com- 
bat by 50 fighter planes means from 200 to 700 
tons of ore, depending upon its grade. Small 


worl 


wonder that the War Department was willing to mae 
release drafted miners from military duties to pro Ber 
duce more copper. rer 
But other metals are equally important in war: 
tungsten, nickel, manganese, chromium, vanadium §. D 
and molybdenum for alloy steels; zinc for brass and inde 
die castings; tin for bronze and bearings; aluminum the 
and magnesium for aircraft; lead and mercury for § 
ammunition; silver for electrical equipment, bear- m= 
ings and solder, and so on. Even relatively insignif- BP’ 
cant non-metallics, like mica and diamonds, sud §*°° 
denly assume critical importance. re ‘ 
And let us not lose sight of the fact that with- t 
out adequate energy, i.e., heat and power, produc: aq 
tion, processing, transportation and the relative 9, 
comforts to which we have become accustomed §§ qj, 
would be impossible under war conditions. Coal §§ jeqg 
is the major source of energy in the United States. i, | 
It supplies more than half the total in normal years. ff duc 
The railroads of the country alone used 110,000- fy: 
000 tons in 1942 to move freight and passengers §§ yeq) 
and service their facilities. Utilities consumed over § cen 
68,000,000 tons in the production of electric power. § duc 
Over 135,000,000 tons of coal were consumed last § ter, 
year in maintaining the level of heating comfort nec- am) 
essary for the maintenance of efficiency and morale. J cap 
The consumption, this year, will be even greater. ff pe, 
In short, the mineral products of the earth are Jj ing 


the prime necessities of war. 


The nations that contro] the world’s minerz] re- 
sources and make the most efficient use of them 
will win the victory. 
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Before the war, the British Empire and the 

nited States together controlled probably 75 per 
ent of the world’s mineral production. This would 
ave been a most potent weapon in the United 
Nations’ arsenal if the whole strategy of Axis ex- 
pansion had not been influenced by mineral ob- 
sectives. Addressing the American Zinc Institute on 
he subject last April, E. W. Pehrson, of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, estimated that the Axis had im- 
proved its position in world mineral resources in 
he following percentages: iron ore, from 6 to +46; 
steel production capacity, 20 to 34; petroleum, | to 
7: coal, 27 to 53; copper, 5 
o 10; lead, 7 to 22; zinc, 


before-the-war figure. Molybdenum, of which the 
United States has the largest single mine in the 
world, is being made available in record quantity. 
Zinc, lead and mercury are surpassing expectations 
in meeting wartime demands, and tungsten, chro- 
mium, manganese, antimony and iron and steel are 
being turned out in record-breaking quantities. 
Bituminous coal production in 1942 was 580,- 
000,000 tons, the greatest in history, valued at more 
than $1,300,000,000 at the mine. Some 430,000 or 
more men were employed in 1942 and received at 
least $750,000,000 in wages. Bituminous produc- 
tion in 1939 was 394,855,- 
000 tons, while the out- 


16 to 27; tin, 1 to 72; 
manganese, 2 to 30; 
chrome, 3 to 30; tungsten, 
6 to 60. In the light 
metals, areas now Axis- 
controlled produced in 
1940 54 per cent of the 
world’s aluminum, 49 per 
cent of the bauxite (the 
principal source of alumi- 
num) and two-thirds of 
the magnesium. 


Despite these gains, the 


This is the eighth of a series of editor- 
ials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half million readers, and 


put for 1943 is forecast at 
approximately 600,000,- 
000 tons — another new 
United States record. The 
1942 anthracite output 


in daily newspapers in New York, Chi- was 59,961,000 tons, 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing the public 
on the magnificent war-production ac- 
complishments of America’s industries. 


valued at over $270,000,- 
000 at the mine. The in- 
dustry employed some 
85,000 men and paid out 
at least $180,000,000 in 
wages. The 1939 produc- 
tion of anthracite was 


industrial war power of 

the United Nations still 

can outweigh that of the Axis by a considerable 
margin. It already has begun to surpass it. The 
problem is to convert quickly our potential mineral 
resources into implements of war. In this conver- 
sion, a heavy burden of responsibility has been 
placed on the mining industry of the United States 
as the largest producer of many metals, minerals 
and fuels. In fact, the United States mining indus- 
try began to go on a war basis a year before Pearl 
Harbor. The curves of demand for domestic copper, 
lead, zinc and other metals began to rise sharply 
in 1940, and were paralleled by a rising coal pro- 
duction. ; 


How well the job has been done cannot be re- 
vealed in accurate figures in many cases because of 
censorship. In metals, however, some idea of pro- 
duction gains can be indicated in comparative 
terms. United States copper production, for ex- 
ample, is breaking all previous records. Aluminum 
capacity will be more than seven times its annual 
peace-time average. Magnesium plants now build- 
ing will have a capacity 100 times the largest yearly 
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51,487,000 tons, and the 
forecast for 1943 is 
65,000,000 tons or more. 


Marshalling the Western Hemisphere’s mineral 
resources, the United Nations have been the bene- 
ficiaries of the diversified resources of two continents 
— in particular of Canada’s nickel and coal, Mexico’s 
lead and antimony, Chile’s copper, Bolivia’s tin, 
Peru’s vanadium, Brazil’s iron, and Venezuela’s 
petroleum. With other United Nations contributing 
their share of metals and fuel, the grand total is an 
impressive array of potential munitions and matériel 
to lend assurance of certain victory over the Axis. 
Sheer weight of metal, properly used, will win the 
war, and our mineral industry will have played an 
indispensable and essential part in the inevitable 
outcome. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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THE WAR- 
AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


— 


Nazi Integration 


Military reverses focys 
attention on difficulties likely tg 
attend the untangling of the 
Herrenvolk’s economic puzzles 


Every Russian slash at the n 
armor of Nazi Europe is spilling | 
on the German domestic tront as well 
Plans for Hitler's ‘“‘New Order’ are ly 
ing hastily blue-penciled, and long-range 
planning has been supplanted by eme. 
gency measures dictated from he: idquar. 
ters in the East. 

As the time when Allied armics wij 
release subjugated nations draws nearer 
there is increasing interest in Germany 
techniques of economic integration and 
speculation about the difficulties that 
will attend efforts to untangle new cor. 
porate and financial relationships. Ber 
lin’s deliberate effort to obscure thes 
transactions and to effect them at an 
accelerated rate may be a sign that the 
end is near, that Germans hope to cary 
some of these “war profits” with them 
into the postwar world. 


Signs of Cracking Visible 


But numerous as are the hints and 
rumors that German Europe is on the 
verge of disintegration, there is balane- 
ing evidence that a totalitarian economy 
is susceptible to almost endless contrac. 
tion and regimentation. Some of the 
most obvious signs of difficulty have ap 
peared in recent weeks: 

(1) To release manpower for the 
armed forces and war industry, Walther 
Funk, Reich Minister of Economics, 
cracked down on retail business, closed 
service enterprises (barber shops, beauty 
parlors, restaurants, amusement houses), 
banned outsiders from hotel dining 
rooms, stopped publication of many 


‘ newspapers. 


(2) To maximize control over labor, 
Funk ordered registration of men 16 to 
65, women 17 to 45, for compulsory 
service wherever needed, sought to im 
crease the use of women in industry. 

(3) To put the squeeze on material 
leakages to nonwar activities and to 7 
to war industry manpower a 2 
centration of industry into large units 
has been accelerated, and artisans are 
being put out of business and attached 
to the Wehrmacht. 


Army Loses Economic Power 


Serious: military setbacks may have 
caused the recent administrative shifts 
which place additional control over the 
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Canvas Engineering 
@ | 7 
Protected this Million Dollar 
& - 
Construction Project 


Fire — in flammable canvas windbreaks, tarpaulins and covers over 

building materials once caused $500,000 Destruction on this Construc- Sa 

tion job. oe, ‘ks it 4 
But once was enough. It couldn't happen here, again. Every yard of : oe ea 
replacement canvas on the rebuilding job was FIRE CHIEF-Finished 

Hooperwood Duck. 


The application of correctly-engineered canvas to the specifie require- 
ments of the job is such a simple matter of plain, ordinary horse sense 
now that science has provided types of Cotton Duck resistant to almost 
every penetrating, dangerous or deteriorating influence with which 
they may come into contact — fire, water, weather, mildew, gasoline, 
oil, etc. 
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And after the war, when our entire production is no longer mobilized 
for Victory — HOOPERWOOD “Canvas Engineering” will have many 
more benefits in store for you. Awnings that won't ignite from care- 
lessly-tossed cigarettes or rot from mildew —special canvas truck 
covers that will outlast their predecessors several times over — canvas 
marine supplies that will help strike out the fear of fire on shipboard — 
aircraft canvas fabrics that repel gasoline and oil. 


These and many other applications of “HOOPERWOOD-engineered” 
fabrics for business and Industry will be waiting for you when business 
returns to normal. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. OS 5 0, GEA er aera 
Since 1800 (through six wars) the HOOPER name has symbolized high- “st dS, ASP ee bes ri 
est quality in Cotton Duck and other Heavy Cotton Fabrics, Paper Mill Ohh hl obi ee . 
Dryer Felts, Filter Cloth, Rope and Sash Cord. 
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[IOOPERWOOD COTTON DUCK 


Our Bvck-b\ck Boys could 
tell you plenty about this 
powerful new electric brake! 


You should know why! 


Magdraulic Electric 
Brakes ride herd on 
our 40MM Ack-Acks... 
supplying the ‘electric 
squeeze" that safely 
and surely harnesses 
the momentum of the 
heavily-loaded gun 
carriage. 


Other MAGDRAULIC models are braking high 
speeds and high pressures on industrial ma- 
chines . . . where waste of seconds or materials 
is unforgiveable in turning out the products 
of war. 

First thing you'll realize about MAGDRAULICS 
is that they pack super-power braking force 
into an economy of space. The extraordinary 
torque is developed within the brake itself. 
Secondly, MAGDRAULIC performance is told 
in some startling facts. In one case a MAG- 
DRAULIC installation resulted in a 90% decrease 
in spoilage, a 48% increase in production, a 
60% saving in man-hour waste. 

Our engineers will gladly consult with you 
any braking problem. Some foresighted execu- 
tives have already enlisted our services for 
post-war changes on machinery and automotive 
equipment. 


EMPIRE ELECTRIC BRAKE CO. © Newark, N. J. 
Please send your new Data Manual on 
MAGDRAULIC Electric Brakes. 

NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 


MAGDRAULIC 


ELECTRIC .-4 BRAKES 
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German economy in the hands of the 
cartels and their party-member directors. 
The army has been gradually shunted 
out of power in the economic sphere. 
Today the big industrial combines, 
through their top committee members, 
are in the driver's seat. 

The accompanying map shows only 
two important German enterprises that 
have spread across Europe in the wake 
of the conquering army. At least a half- 
dozen other banks have preceded or 
followed at the heels of the Deutsche- 
bank in its predatory expansion. And 
industrial giants like I. G. Farben, 
Deutsche Zellwolle & Kunstseide Ring, 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke, and the colonial 
exploitation firm, Continentale Oel A. G. 
have followed the pattern of Hermann 
Goering Werke in taking over industries 
in conquered areas. 

The Minister of Economics has vested 
the industrialists with the power once 
held by the military authorities. With 
allocation of contracts and distribution 
of raw materials in the hands of men 
associated with the cartels, fewer orders 
and less materials have filtered through 
to the small producer. This pressure on 
small firms (graph, page 68) has re- 
sulted in a death rate of 61% (1933-40) 
among firms with a capitalization of 
under 500,000 Reichsmarks. 


Nazi Trail Obscured 


Looting of conquered territories has 
followed varied patterns. While Jewish 
properties and interests were subject to 
outright confiscation (as in the Reich), 
elaborate steps have been taken to clothe 
other economic deals in a mantle of 
legality. Stocks and securities have been 
bought and sold, resold and signed over, 
revalued and retired, in an eftort to ob- 
scure the trail of Nazi infiltration and 
to make more difficult the tremendous 
task of unscrambling the mess in the 
event of German defeat. Factories have 
been dismantled and moved, and cur- 
rency-base metals redistributed, ex- 
ported, and used for other purposes. 

Allied government specialists are con- 
stantly engaged in amassing data on the 
transfers of ownership within Nazi Eu- 
rope, although they are not optimistic 
either about the completeness of their 
information or about the possibility of 
eventually returning properties to orig- 
inal owners. The Economist, conserva- 
tive London weekly, questions whether 
“the unpicking of the fabric of German- 
made industrial concentration in Eu- 
rope will necessarily be the right policy 
after the war” and continues: 

“Postwar Europe may need and welcome 
this industrial integration once it has been 
divorced from the dire purpose for which 
it was forged by Germany. It may, there- 
fore, be unwise for the United Nations to 
commit themselves to the automatic disso- 
lution of these industrial marriages, how- 
ever great may have been the duress under 
which some of the parties consented. In 
any case, it would be attempting the im- 


’ 


possible to undo every transacti: 
the United Nations may declar 
and to trace it back to its source 
the many intermediaries that ha 
a hand in it.” 


Allies Will Make the Rules 
Eventual victory, however, wi 
the decision and the power in th 
of the Allies, and the solution 
in the establishment of a supen 
body for the gradual readjustment ¢ 
claims, interim administration, and eye 
in some instances, permanent control, 
Although it is well known that many 
of the most important business ang 
political leaders bought insurance againg 
the final collapse of Nazism by scatter. 
ing funds outside the country even jin 
the earliest years of the Reich, few ey. 
dences are available that this has beep 
possible since the beginning of the war, 
Such a flight of capital, and even of in. 
dividuals, may be expected as Germany’ 
military plight worsens and will be q 
certain sign that the ship is sinking. 
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EGYPTIAN MUGS 


In Egypt, where nothing is wasted, 
enterprising helpers for the Women’s 
Emergency Helpers Organization col- 
lect empty American soldiers’ beer 
cans, and by removing tops and add- 
ing handles, convert them into mugs 
for hospitals, trains, and canteens. 
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@ It belongs in America, not Africa. 


In Africa, and wherever else the 
American forces are doing their stuff 
.». planes, tanks and jeeps are filling 
up with the precious fluid you’re 
giving up at home. 

Some day, of course, when peace 
comes, you'll get it back, but it won’t 
be the same gas...it’s been so stepped- 
up in performance and economy that 
you’re going to get more guts per 
gallon than you’ve ever known. 


For, American refineries have 


developed revolutionary chemical 
processes that put fight into the gas 
you put into the fight... and as these 
processes and their urgency required 
huge air blowers not immediately 
available, CARRIER re-engineered its 
centrifugal refrigeration machines to 
meet the emergency. 


But CARRIER equipment, based 
on laws discovered and first applied 
by Dr. Willis H. Carrier, is not con- 
fined to any one industry . . . it is 
equally indispensable to perfection 


wrong with that Sign? 


in products as far apart as a plane, a 
pot roast, and a parachute! 


CARRIER Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration are today serving 
America’s war effort in every clime 
. .. and CARRIER men and women 
are speeding the happier age to come 
by nailing these five words to the 
masthead of every waking, working 
hour... 


Lis gal ilwer QM! 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION 


**( \HIPBUILDING contracts have been 

S canceled, munitions and other 
war production has been retarded, and 
military programs have been altered 
downward for want of steel***.” (U.S. 
Congressional Committee for Investi- 
gation of the Steel Shortage Situa- 
tion.) 

Tens of thousands of North Caro- 
lina boys are in the Armed Forces, 
and North Carolina wants those boys 
and their comrades-in-arms from other 
states to have the tanks, the planes, the 
guns and the ships that will assure 
them Victory . .. Victory that is pos- 
sible only if the steel shortage is 
ended. 

In North Carolina are millions of 
tons of magnetic iron ores suitable for 
the production of sponge iron. North 
Carolina has untapped coal deposits of 
chemical com - 
position and 
physical prop- 
erties suitable 
for iron produc- 
tion. 
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In some areas coal and iron are found 
in the same deposits. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines has re- 
ported, after tests: 

“The by-product yield of this coal is 
entirely satisfactory ... reasonable to ex- 
pect a 70 per cent yield of metallurgical 
coke, 10,000 to 12,000 cubic feet of good 
gas, 11 gallons of tar and 25 to 27 pounds 
of ammonium sulphate” per ton of coal. 
Sponge iron <an help lick the critical 

steel shortage. North Carolina is an 
ideal location for sponge iron produc- 
tion. Away from congested centers, 
yet close to the richest consuming 
markets, North Carolina has the fur- 
ther advantages of native-born labor, 
ample power, mild year-round climate 
and excellent transportation facilities. 
Write today, Commerce and Industry 
Division 3065 Department of Conser- 
vation and Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


‘CANADA 


‘Ceilings Eased 

To stimulate output an; 
maintain control, Canada |e; 
primary prices rise; Ontarig 


labor bill fought. 


OTTAWA-Still seeking a tl 
that will make inflation controls stig 
Canada has reshuffled ceiling adm 
istrations and hopes American Stab; 
zation Director James Byrnes's ne 
toughness (page 16) will help bol, 
her stand. Worried by the producto; 
and supply problem, Ottawa decid 
that the way to solve it was to tax 
producer-prices of primary commoditic 
from under Price Chief Donald Go; 
don’s ceilings. 

@ Production Boost Sought—In a red 
tribution of price-fixing powers, Gordo: 
loses control of primary prices of ag 
cultural products to Minister of Ag: 
culture, James Gardiner; fishery pr 
ucts go to the Fisheries Dept.; co 
wood, and some other commoditics. { 
which demand is divided between wa 
| production and civilian consumption, ¢ 
| to the Munitions and Supply Dept. The 
move means higher prices for produce: 
as an inducement to them to increas 
output. 

Gordon retains control of wholesale 

and retail prices and distribution, an 
Ottawa remains committed to presery: 
| ing his price ceilings for civilian co: 
sumers. Combined with wage ccilings 
these controls are Canada’s main fort:- 
fications against inflation. Pricc 
creases to primary producers will not 
be passed on but will be paid as ‘T'rea: 
ury subsidies. 
e Industrial Court Formed — Ottawa 
aim is to relieve its basic anti-inflation 
| structure from the pressure of supp! 
shortages in consumer goods by needling 
production without puncturing con 
| sumer ceilings. The program for boos! 
| ing production also takes into account 
potential supply needs of the pron 
ised assault on Axis Europe by the 
United Nations. 

The Mackenzie King government 
moved at the same time to strengthen 
its wage ceiling. Administration of the 
wage-bonus law and other wartime labor 
decrees is shifted from a twelve-member 
National War Labor Board, which faile 
| to avert the recent steel strike, to : 
| three-man board which will function as 

an industrial court. 

@ Controversial Labor Bill—Headed b: 

Justice Charles P. McTague, Canada’ 

leading conciliator of industrial dispute: 
| the new tribunal will try labor relation 
| cases in public. Employers are repre 
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sted on the board by Sen. Joseph 
nach; Labor by J. L. Cohen, C.1.O. 
4] counsel. Ottawa expects the Mc- 
poue body to head off threatened re- 
mption and spread of the steel strike 
xt month. 

But Dominion industry is worried by 
e Ontario Provincial Government's 
oposal to make collective bargaining 
andatory and give the C.I.O. and 
FL. a monopoly in labor representa- 
mn. That law would bar independent 
ions and impose the closed shop and 
be dues checkoff on all Ontario in- 
ystries. 

Defeat Seems Likely—Federal officials 
d industry fear that if Ontario passes 
ch a law other provinces will follow 
it— especially industrialized Quebec 
here big labor organizations are not 
rong and where wages generally have 
en lower than at Ontario. With in- 
ustry and independent labor joining 
yrces against the bill, it seems probable 
at the provincial government would 


ie in a committee. 


iing to take over — of news- 
rint companies refusing to obey the 
cent Gordon board order allocating 
ewsprint output among units of the 
dustry and distributing benefits and 
burdens of contraction through a profits 
bool, Ottawa has broken resistance to 
he plan and subdued protests. Last 
bf the holdouts, a big Ontario company 
ainly owned in the U. S., has made its 
nitial payment to the pool fund after 
proposing to withhold payment in a 
est of Ottawa’s authority. 

Objections Overruled — Protests, at- 
ached by other companies to their pay- 
nents, are being ignored by Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corp., trustee for 
he fund. Meanwhile, subsidies are be- 
ing paid to companies whose tonnage is 
less than the percentage of total produc- 
tion fixed by the Newsprint Administra- 
tor as their share. 

Federal authorities were prepared to 
ctush defiance of the order by taking 
over properties of resisting companies. 
lhey would have been handed back to 
their owners on terms which assured 
compliance. Now that resistance is 
cnded provisions of the pool order may 
be modified to meet major objections. 
¢CMP in Canada—Canadian priority 
oficials look for an easing of difhcultics 
in procuring supplies of U. S. materials 
for Canadian war contractors in the 
second quarter under initial operation 
of the Controlled Materials Plan in the 
Dominion (BW—Dec.26’42,p32). First 
quarter supplies came through under 
overholding application of the Produc- 
tion Requirements Plan. For the third 
quarter Canadian contractors will be re- 
quired to support applications for ma- 
terials with more information on their 
requirements than was demanded for 
the second quarter. 
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sist C.1.0. pressure and let the plan 


Newsprint Pool Enforced—By threat: | 


Loading Pliatforms 


=2:0n this Birdsboro 


Access to this big Birdsboro Rubber 
Pad Press from all sides is made pos- 
sible by four independent acting, fully automatic loaders. 
This means no press time is lost waiting for loading— 


faster work, higher production. 


The press and loader cycles are fully synchronized and 
automatically controlled to relieve strain on operators. 
Complete safety features are provided. There are no 
floor obstructions. Operation can be interrupted instantly 


if required by operators anywhere around the press. 


This Four-Position Press shows again how Birdsboro is 
helping to solve today’s production problems — and 
planning for tomorrow’s press needs. If yours is a press 


problem, it pays to consult Birdsboro. 


Hydraulic Airplane Press 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., BIRDSBORO, PA. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


The War—and Business Abroad ° 


= 
a 


5 


Fur He 


“BUY’" oF your Lire 


Invest every cent you can 
in United States War Sav- 
ings Bonds and Stamps. 
They're the best invest- 
ment you can make in 
your country’s future and 
your’s, too. 


For He 


“REST” oF Your LIFE 


For solid comfort choose 
the hotel that thousands 
of experienced travelers 
pick! 1200 rooms with 
bath, radio, circulating ice 
water and Servidor. 


Make reservations in advance 
R. J. Glenn, Manager 


HOTEL 


GOVERNOR 
CLINTON 


7th Ave. at 31st St. 


Opposite Pennsylvania Station 


NEW YORK 


Put your finger on 
any information 
INSTANTLY 


your records with 
MAK-UR-OW 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S.A 


CELLULOID INDEX TABS 


Write any index you want, 
insert it in a strip of 
Mak-ur-own, cut tab to 
fit and attach anywhere. 


Don't waste time hunting through sheets or pages. 
index every important reference with bright, clean, 
easy to read Mak-ur-own Tabs. It takes only a 
moment to make any index you want and attach 
it to any sheet or page in ring books, notes, re- 
ports, binders, portfolios, etc. Labels ore change- 
able. Sizes and colors for every need. Save time 
with Mak-ur-own low cost indexing. 


YOUR STATIONER CAN SUPPLY YOU 
with genuine, original Mak-ur-own Tabs. 
if not, write to 
THE VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 


Inc. 
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ing last month. They were c firme 
last week at the semiannual mc: tino » 
S.A.E.’s materials and process, cop, 
mittees in Dallas, ‘Tex., Feb. |\)-]3. 
Meeting in Texas for the fir-t tip, 
and thus giving recognition to t 
development of aircraft manufacture jy 
that state, representatives of 35 aircrys 
plants from California to Connccticy: 
gathered with material and parts 
pliers to set up new wartime spccific. 
tions for raw materials used in plane 
production, maintenance, and deliver 
New or revised specifications for mor 
than 125 items were adopted, the m. 
terials ranging from aluminum alloys, 
copper tubing, and steel castings ty 


| 

‘Arms’ Economies 

| 

| Scarce materials saved by 
substituting noncritical items in 
war production, but quality is 
maintained. 


Substitutions of scarce materials in 
armaments have been accomplished thus 
far without sacrifice of essential quality, 
and many more are possible if standards 
can be relaxed. ‘Those conclusions were 
reached by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers in their war production meet- 


to move 50 tons, they got a 60-footer 
to move 150 tons (above). A traffic 
stopper, the trailer has no trouble in 
hauling a large segment of superstruc- 
ture. At the Federal yards in Kearny, 
N. ]., a big 16-wheel trailer (below) 
moves a 65-ton deck and hull section 
from the processing shops to the ways 
—and without a hitch. 


PRIME MOVERS 


Trailer makers have had a tough time 
keeping pace with demands for con- 
veyances to move ever bigger prefabri- 
cated ship sections, but they are still a 
jump ahead. When engineers in Kai- 
ser’s Richmond (Calif.) shipyard asked 
the Trailer Co. of America for a trailer 
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TOP THAT TEN PER CENT! Put 10% or more of your pay into War Bonds every payday! 
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grcaseproof paper, synthetic rubber, felt, 
and engine-wrapping bags. 

Both the January and the February 

mectings were links in the S.A.E. plan 
to promote better products and de- 
creased costs through the combined re- 
search of all companies and by the adop- 
tion of uniform specifications. That the 
plan is working out is attested by results 
reported at the earlier war production 
session: 
@ Changes in Guns—The Bofors 40 mm. 
gun was made less “critical’’ by substi- 
tuting cast copper silicon for tin in 
bushings and bearings and by using 
lower alloy steels, Engineers M. F. 
Garwood and E. H. Stilwill of Chrysler 
revealed. 

Mel Young and Herman H. Hanink 
of Wright reported aircraft engines will 
soon have a new set of alloy steel com- 
positions for most working parts, chosen 
from the National Emergency series 
(BW —Aug.29°42,p50). Air baffles, for- 
merly aluminum, are now made of cot- 
ton fabric impregnated with a plastic, 
they added. 

@ Savings on Trucks—Chevrolet’s John 
G. Wood and R. F. Sanders revealed 


Flanked by 30 instrument gages, a Ford test crew gets set for the trial run 
a plane engine and propeller to probe strength and test weakness. 


that in 14-ton Army trucks, 107 rubber 
items, 129 copper or copper-base alloys, 


“Design one 
must eliminat 


—s ‘i wi 
jneering ski 


nates eng 


THE pUMORE co.. 
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57 tin and tin-base alloy items, and 
nickel and chromium alloy items hay 
been replaced by noncritical substitute 
without sacrificing durability or safet 
Although Japan holds the East India: 
tin mines, bearings present no proble: 
Naval Engineer L. M. Tichvinsky re 
ported successful tests on substitute 
including lead-base, arsenic lead-bas 
silver-lead base babbitts, alkali-hardened 
lead, cadmium-silver, cadmium-nickel 
and copper-lead alloys. 
@ Steel Saves Brass—Lt. Col. H. R. Tur 
ner of Army Ordnance told how ste: 
has been substituted for brass in cuar- 
tridge cases. Seventy manufacturers con- 
tributed to this change after Electric 
Auto-Lite Co. and American Rolling 
Mill Co. cooperatively proved it could 
be done. 


Plate Shrinker 


Portland (Ore.) company 
works out method of handling 
galvanized metal plates that 
eliminates burning, fumes. 


Galvanized metal plates can be 
shrunk without burning, and the deadly 
fumes that have made the work a 
hazardous occupation can be comp!ctely 
eliminated. These are claims made by 
Albina Engine & Machine Works in 
Portland, Ore., for a process it has de 
veloped. 

@ More Working Time—Traditionally, 
“fume sickness” a made plate shrink- 
ing an unpleasant job, to put it mildly. 
Some metal working plants figure 4 
shrinker Toses an average of six days 4 
month from it, and other workers (such 
as welders, shipfitters, pipefitters, and 
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You should see me do a strip tease! 


And you will . . . if you happen to be 
looking around a poultry dresser’s on 
any busy day. 

But friend hen is more reluctant to 
lose her feathers than she sounds. In 
fact, it takes some scientific coaxing to 
do the job speedily and well. 

The “coaxing” in this case is a 
Wyandotte Compound which, when 
used in solution with scalding water, 
loosens the plumage and prepares it for 


quicker . . . cleaner . . . and more eco- 
nomical... picking. 

Such innovations as this reflect Wyan- 
dotte ingenuity. They illustrate that 
working knowledge of the ways of bus- 
iness which enables Wyandotte techni- 
cians to come through so often with a 
new idea and a better method. 

All of which is one good reason why 
Wyandotte has become headquarters for 
specialized cleaning materials. It is only 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and Institutions ¢ 
Chlorine © Calcium Carbonate © Calcium Chioride © 


for Home Use @ Alkalies © 


common sense that an organization th 


Ine 


can devise a finer product for everytl 
from bottle-bathing to bomb-washii 
should be called upon to solve every k 
of cleaning problem. 

I 


© Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
consolidates the resources and facilities 
of Michigan Alkali Company and The 
J. B. Ford Company to better serve the 
nation’s war and post-war needs. 


yandotte 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Wyandotte Cleanser 
Dry ice 
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electricians) haven’t been able t 
in the immediate neighborh 


shrinking operations. Shrinkers 


ally work two men to a torch 
THAT AMERICA MAY Be S REE working 15 minute intervals. T) 

method, according to Albina offici;| 
makes respirators unnecessary an 
mits shrinkers to work continuou 
shifts. 

Under the old process, plates b 

roughened and need sanding to s 
the burned surfaces for the pa 
Burning ‘is often so intense tha 
plates are weakened and have 
replaced. No sanding is required 
its process, Albina declares, the s 
isn’t injured, and painters can 
work immediately. 
e@ “Starved” Flame Used—The e 
used in the new method is highly oxi. 
dized—about 15 Ib. of oxygen to 1() Ih 
of acetylene in the hose. The torch j 
lighted with a neutral flame, i.e., oxy. 
gen 1.05, acetylene 1.00. The flame ; 
then starved of acetylene at the torch 
(being sure to keep the pressure in the 
hose) by turning down the torch valve 
This leaves the flame highly oxidized 
and cools it. 

An 11-hole torch tip 1s used—10 holes 
in a 2 radius with one hole in the center 
(holes made with a size 60 drill). It 
is held from ? in. to 1 in. from the 
galvanized surface with the flame held 
steady until the metal is cherry red, and 
a barely perceptible “flowing” is noted 
on the surface of the heated spot. 

@ Method Easy to Learn—The with- 
drawal of the flame at the exact mo- 
ment can be learned only through ex- 
perience. However, practice under the 
eye of an expert in the method makes 
a learner expert within an hour or two, 


Albina officials say. 
STRATEGIC SLUDGE 


Some 30,000 tons of sewage sludge, 
thoroughly processed and dried, are be 
ing used as camouflage material on the 
grounds of a big war production plant 
too important to be named. Spread to 
On the vital battle lines of American a depth of several inches, the dark- 
production Mosmirts are helping speed colored material (which looks like 


. . . humus and has no objectionable odor) 
war materials on their way to the fight- promises to obliterate telltale reflec 


ing fronts of the world. These tireless tions from the locality’s light-colored 
workers of steel require no “time out” soil until grass has had time to grow. 
... they are on the job 24 hours a day Disposal of sludge from sewage treat- 
to help draw the final curtain on the acts ment plants (there are now about 1,000 

, of them in this country, according to 
of the Axis. VAUGHAN Motor ComPaNy, the editors of McGraw-Hill’s Enginecr- 
835 S. E. Main Street, Portland, Oregon. ing News-Record) has always been a 
No. 1 municipal headache. .Though it 
makes an excellent fertilizer, as evi- 
Get behind the Treas- denced by standard Chinese farm prac- 


, ° tice, American gardeners and growers 
pn do pot ce poor are blinded to iS good qualities by an 
a 10% button. Keep the intense aversion to its source. If the 

T Flag flying over camouflage idea gains any momentum, 

your plant. there will be joy in many city halls 


and velvety, nonreflecting lawns around 
strategic war plants. 
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5 WAYS TO GET 


a | olt in the Focketbook 


--. as shown by actual cases from U. S.F. 2 G. files 


SLIPS ON ICE, 


SUES 
FOR $10,000 


It was only a small patch of ice on 
the sidewalk, but Mrs.———of 
New York State valued her injuries 
at $10,000 when she slipped. It 
would have meant financial loss and 
courtroom headaches for the property 
owner, but thanks to a public liability 
policy with U. 8S. F. & G. the owner 
was protected and relieved of trouble 
and expense. You may get a jolt if 
someone is injured on your premises 
and sues you for damages. 


PLATE GLASS WINDOW 


SMASHED 
BY CAR 


The shopkeeper wasn’t pleased to 
have an automobile in his display 
window ... because it had skidded 
in, out of control. But within 24 
hours U.S. F. & G. had replaced the 
broken ... but insured... glass. 
The life of display windows averages 
8 years, and the cost of plate glass 
has been rising. You may get a jolt 
if your plate glass windows are 
smashed ... and not insured. 


a 
is 


EMBEZZLED 
$34,500 


When a shipping clerk turned sales- 
man, stealing merchandise and sell- 
ing it, he cleared $34,500. His em- 
ployers were only partially covered, 
having failed to take the amount of 
fidelity insurance recommended by 
their U. S. F. & G. agent. So the 
partly insured employers had to 
assume a large portion of the loss. 
If war is making you use new and 
untried workers, you may get a jolt 
unless you review your insurance in 
the light of today’s conditions, 
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INJURED BY 


EXPLODING 
BOTTLE 


Just three days after he mailed his 
U.S. F. & G. agent a check fog the 
premium on a new $10,000 accident 
and health policy, a ginger ale bottle 
exploded, completely blinding the in- 
sured in one eye. The U.S. F. & G. 
paid the claim. You may get a jolt 
from injury or illness unless you 
carry adequate accident and health 
insurance, 


ONE BURGLARY 


CAUSES 
30 CLAIMS 


Pity the poor tailor! Not only was 
his shop burglarized, but he was 
faced with 30 irate customers de- 
manding full value for their stolen 
clothes. Fortunately his burglary 
insurance with U. S. F. & G. paid 
all of the claims. Today, with crime 
on the increase, you may get a jolt 
in the pocketbook unless you are 
adequately insured against burglary, 
robbery and similar hazards, 


_ 
throughout 


make a Graphic Audit of your 

ent insurance program—to help you 

d agair wartime risks which make 
nin 9 audit imperative. — 
‘ ‘G. agent is one-of.thousancs 
ee ities great and small 
the United States, its posses- 


sions, and Canada. Consult him af 


F S.E.&G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
and ite affiliate. 
FWELITY & QUARANTY PIRe CORPORATION 


Home Offers Bekimore, Mé- 


It would save c lot of time and ef- 
fort if these things were equipped 
with Rock Fasteners. 


CHICK: 


One more crack like that and you 


CLUCK: con scratch for yourself. 


FASTER PACKING 
AND UNPACKING 
witH GENERAL BOXES 


@ Important man-hours are saved in 
the packing room by use of engineered 
General Boxes. These savings in time 
are helping to release men for other 
vital war work. 

The General All-Bound is a one- 
piece shook and requires nothing for 
assembly but two hands and a small 
tool. Sides and ends are joined to- 
gether easily and firmly. No nails are 
required. Closing is quick and posi- 
tive. Rock Fasteners (loop closures) 
seal the package, insuring maximum 
safety. At destination—opening is ac- 
complished without delay . . . while 
the durability of General Boxes assures 
re-use, 

Why not see how General Boxes 
can speed war shipments in your pack- 
ing room? General Box 
engineers are helping 
many manufacturers 
meet Government pack- 
ing specifications. Let 
them help you meet your 
wartime shipping prob- 
' lems—write today. 


For manufacturers of war products: General Heavy 

Duty Wire-Bound and Nailed Wooden BOXES ond 

CRATES © For Domestic Service: Corrugated BOXES 

and Wood Cleated Fibreboard CRATES © Discontin- 

ved for the Duration: Generalite and Nailed Strapped 
BEVERAGE CASES. 


GENERAL 


General Offices: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Low-Melting Alloy 


Newest of several low-temperature- 
melting alloys, formulated by Cerro de 
Pasco Copper Corp., 40 Wall St., New 
York, is Cerrosafe. It is a mixture of 
bismuth, lead, tin, and cadmium, weighs 
approximately 0.35 Ib. per cu. in., is 
completely molten at 190 F., well be- 
low the temperature of boiling water. 
Although it was developed specifically 


| for accurately proof-casting the cavities 


of dies and molds during their develop- 
ment in the tool room, it is already find- 
ing wider application as a filler for deli- 
‘cate airplane parts which must not be 
distorted during machining and grind- 
ing. Another application is the protec- 
tion of wood patterns and core molds 
from the moisture in foundry and core 
sand. Here the metal is applied by a 
‘special low temperature spray gup 


Rotary Infra-Red Machine 


A new Rotary Infra-Red Machine for 
expanding antifriction bearings before 
assembly has been completed and 
shipped by Infra-Red Engineers and 
Designers (formerly Infra-Red, Inc.), 
1633 E. 40th St., Cleveland. In it is a 
36-in. perforated metal turntable which 
revolves between an upper and lower 
group of infra-red heating lamps at 
speeds that can be varied from 2 to 20 
minutes per revolution. 

Another new machine is now being 
built with a turntable 8 ft. in diameter 
and an inbuilt spray-painting booth to 
apply a lacquer bnish to manufactured 
parts of an undisclosed nature before 
they come under the heat of infra-red 
lamps which will dry and condition the 
finish. The capacity of the 8-ft. turn- 
table will equal that of an infra-red 
tunnel 25 ft. long, yet will swing in a 
floor space of only 10x10 ft—a matter 
of consequence to any plant with limited 
space and a need for infra-red drying, 
baking, processing, preheating, etc. 


Utility Can 


Fibreboard with a bursting strength 
of 500 Ib. per sq. in. is the basic material 
of the 20-gal. R-V Utility Can, new 
product of the Arvey Corp., 3462 N. 
Kimball Ave., Chicago. It is impreg- 
nated with an oil- and water-resistant 
thermoplastic, stitched together with 
heavy fat wire, topped with an over- 
lapping lid of similar construction, and 
equipped with rope handles. Indicated 
uses range from the collection and trans- 
portation of various kinds of industrial 
scrap to the vermin-proof storage of 
fruits and vegetables in store and home. 
It is claimed that the can is staunch 


enough to handle ashes and garbage. 


The manufacturer is also icin 
a new line of nestable R-V Tote By 
(not illustrated) to carry or st 
castings, forgings, fittings, or niachj 
parts between industrial opcratioy, 
They come in three standard s:zes, ; 
largest of which is 213x13}x10 , 
Though they are made of a heave 


PY ae 


impregnated fibreboard with a bursting 
strength of 800 Ib. per sq. in., they are 
lighter in weight than the metal tote 
boxes they seek to replace. 


Viscosity Tester 


Some of the polymer solutions which 
go into the manufacture of various sy1- 
thetic rubbers and plastics are so thick 
and molasses-like, hence so slow-running, 
that their viscosities are difficult to de- 
termine by usual laboratory methods. | 
facilitate and speed such determinations, 
R. P. Cargille, 118 Liberty St., New 
York, is bringing out the new Young: 
McArdle Viscometer which consists of 
eleven 44x1 in. sealed tubes containing 
liquids of certified viscosity and four 
empty tubes of exactly the same size for 
making comparisons. 

You pour a test sample into an empt 
tube, leaving a bubble of air at the top 
when you cork it. Viscosity is deter- 
mined by inverting the sample ané 
comparing the speed with which its 
bubble rises with the speeds of the bub- 
bles in the eleven known standards. 
The bubble in the most viscous stand- 
ard takes only about three minutes to 
rise. Similar Viscometers are available 
in a smaller size for testing less viscous 
oils, rubber cements, solutions of glue, 
gum, starch, sugar. 
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Douglas Aircraft pays 
ounselors to prosecute the 
omplaints of employees, - but 
unions sniff at system. 


If the aircraft unions get one foot in 
the door at the traditionally open-shop 
Douglas Aircraft Co. through the forth- 
coming National Labor Relations Board 
election at the El Segundo plant (BW— 
Feb.13’43,p7), they will be in a position 
to take a crack (as they have long wanted 
to do) at Douglas’s streamlined em- 
loyee-counseling service. 


unions have had to content themselves 

with distributing handbills among Doug- 

las workers. In these the system has 

been described as something extra in the 

line of “company unionism” and a) 
“smart device for closing the door to 
unionism.” 

If the C.I.O. United Automobile | 
Workers and A.F.L. Machinists Union 
lose at E] Segundo, the unions have in- 
dicated they will charge before NLRB 
that the counseling setup provides a 
basic trade union service at the com- 
any’s expense and constitutes an unfair 
hibor practice. 
e Dividends Cited—The Douglas man- | 
agement insists that the service is | 
neither designed nor intended to frus- | 
trate unionism and that it is paying off | 
in better morale, a lower percentage of | 
turnover, and increased production. 

Donald Douglas, head of the aircraft | 
firm, was his own employee counselor | 
until his organization grew too big. For 
a while, the personnel department took 
over. Even had this setup been able to 
keep pace with payroll expansion, em- 
ployees tended to veer away from it. 
¢ Galbraith Named—Douglas dumped | 
the whole works into the laps of inde- 
pendent counselors—business men, edu- 
cators, executives, paid by Douglas to 
listen to and represent the employee 
who has a kick and be a catalyst be- | 
tween the employee and management. 
To head this system, Douglas last week 
appointed A, C, Galbraith, labor rela- 
tions vice-president of Union Oil Co. 
of California and professor of industrial 
relations at Stanford University. 

Complaints are seldom about wages 
or other bargaining matters, but are per- 
sonal. Rosie, the riveter, discovers that 
her job exposes her to jibes because she | 
has to bend over before the men. Others 
are dissatisfied with working conditions. 
Still others have money troubles. 
¢ Domestic Advice—Although not a do- 
mestic relations court, the counselor 
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¢Handbill Campaign—To date the | 
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-»+ thanks to speed 
born on troopships of ‘17 


In this Global war, getting our fighting 
men to their destinations safely often 
means getting them there quickly... out- 
running the U-boat packs. That’s where 
America’s former luxury liners come in 
ocean greyhounds that made blue rib- 
bon crossings in the days of peace. And 
in their speed, Sturtevant pioneering 
plays its part—yesterdays of pioneering 
that speed victory today. 


In the last war it was two ships, the 
“Great Northern”and “Northern Pacific”, 
their fires fanned by the first Sturtevant 
vertical turbine driven blowers, that 
established record crossings in troopship 
service. And when U.S. troop handling 
records of this war can be announced, 


1943 
TRANSPORTS 


GET ‘EM THERE SAFER! 


it will be the former S.S. America or one 
of the thousand other Sturtevant-equip- 
ped ships that will have won a new blue- 
ribbon of the Atlantic. 


Every sea-going fan that is squeezing the 
last knot of speed from every drop of 
fuel aboard our Victory Fleet can thank 
yesterdays of Sturtevant pioneering... 
pioneering that is bearing fruit today in 
countless ways to step up the speed and 
power of America’s war machine. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 


Sturtevant 
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A SMALL PART 


| WEIGH ASHQQING ADOLF! 


ME? I’m only an ounce of energy. 


That extra ounce, welling up from 
the heart and into the arm of a 
riveter, a steamfitter’s apprentice, 
a woman with a soldering iron... 
working just that much harder to 
win the war! 


I’m only a minute. 


That extra minute spent by rock 
buster and brain worker, to do the 
job better, sooner... clipping time 
off the schedule, bringing victory 
that much nearer! 


I’m only a war bond. 


That extra bond bought this month, 
secured by sacrifice, by making 


things do. ..to buy another nail 
for your coffin, Adolf! 
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I’m only a letter. 


That extra letter this week, warm 
and personal and dear, sent with- 
out waiting for an answer to the 
last one... penned to a fighting 
man, in an evening taken away 
from the movies. 


Only these Little Things, Adolf 


—small in themselves... but together 
— 132,000,000 times mightier than 
your slave armies! Diluting the poi- 
son of your propaganda, sapping 
your Wehrmacht, breaking your 
back under the blows 132,000,000 
aroused Americans are striking, 
together and willingly, with the in- 
exorable sledge-hammer of Truth. 
. +. for Freedom is a big word, 
written one letter at a time. We 


spelled it with blood and toil in 


IN VICTORY TODAY—A BIG PART IN 


1776. Today, faint though it be in 
the sands of time and tyranny, the 
strong hands of America are etching 
it deeper again ... this time, for 
eternity! 


Here at Tobe our special task is to 
produce Little Things called Tobe 
Capacitors. They are used by the 
Army and Navy in many ways, as 
part of electrical circuits that require 
reliable condensers of long life under 
all operating conditions.+ ++ Modestly, 
we believe that in making ever- 
increasing numbers of Tobe Capaci- 
tors we're doing one more Little 
Thing that will help achieve the 
Big Thing we’re all after. 


INDUSTRY TOMORROW 
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tup does respond when asked for ad- 
ce. Most of its members are in the 
iddle years and are parents. Women 
ynselors attend to feminine problems; 
omen coming into war work have de- 
iis of child care to be settled. 

The counselors are available to all 
hifts in each plant, and are subject to 
heckup by employee complaint. A 
ngle complaint might be written off, 
it if several employees complain about 
he way a particular counselor handles 
heir cases, then something may be 
rong with the counselor. It is investi- 
sted, and perhaps a shift is made. 
Permanent Fixture—After a year’s test, 
ouglas felt that this kind of employee 
epresentation was performing a new 
ind of service that showed up in pro- 
juction records. He has made it a per- 
manent part of the industrial relations 


tup. 


nions Challenge 


Policy-making decision of 
WLB in packing case appealed 
o President. It will end up 
here John Lewis does. 


The National War Labor Board was 


istening this week for repercussions of | 
ts monumental decision in the meat | 


packing case, and what it heard was not 
cassuring. 

Labor Members Dissented—Its labor 
nembers had dissented from its denial 
fa wage increase to 150,000 meat pack- 


ng workers, issued on the ground that | 


packing wages had already risen to the 
jimit allowed by the formula set in the 
little Steel case—15% above the Janu- 
iy, 1941, level. They had not joined in 
the board’s policy-making statement 
that, as a war agency operating under 
the President’s economic stabilization 
ider, it is required to hold the estab- 
lished line despite later rises in the cost 
of living. (NWLB had suggested to the 


companies in the case—Swift, Armour, 


| 


| 
| 


Cudahy, and Wilson—that they might | 


protect themselves against emigration 
of workers by extending working hours 
it overtime pay rates.) 

¢ Won't Take It—Now the unions in 


the case—C.1.0., A.F.L., and an inde- | 
pendent—have refused to “take” the | 
decision, The A.F.L. unit especially, in | 
appealing to the President to reverse | 
\WLB, has warned of “wide and deep” | 


tnke sentiment among its members. 

A White House declaration backing 
up the board may be expected. But it 
will be the wage issue in coal that 
will ultimately settle the one in meat 
packing. For if John Lewis gets his wage 
nerease for the miners (page 92), the 
packing house unions will keep the 
peace only if they get a proportionate 
pay boost. 
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Mr. Hayes would 
know — but he’s in 
Washington today 


- 


“Yes sir, lll have him call you tomorrow. ...Whew! It’s sure embarrassing 
when you can’t give a customer a simple piece of information. Makes a poor impres 
sion, too. Why can’t the boss let me know what's apt to come up while he’s away? 
Next time I’m going to ask him for some written instructions to go by.” 


a & 

“MR. HAYES, IF YOU'D put more things in 
writing, I could handle the work better when 
you’re away. This little book shows office- 
tested printed forms that cover every detail 
of a job...assign the work, keep it moving, 
get it done right, and fast. Our printer can 
adapt them to our set-up easily.” 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., Dept. BV/-2-20 
Please send “21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk” and “How to Design a Business Form.” 
If you use an office duplicator, check kind: [] stencil; [J gelatin; | 


Name 


EFFECTIVE PRINTED FORMS need the right 
paper. Better paper comes from better paper 
machines. For 40 years Hammermill has main- 
tained staffs for engineering development 
and chemical research. Many of the “good 
practices” of the industry have been origi- 
nated and developed at Hammermill. 


] spirit, 


Position 


(Please attach to your company letterhead) 
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200 Wears Ago ce 
John Harris started something 


ABOUT TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO John Harris was planning 

the town he later founded, Harrisburg, on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna. Harris was one of the handful of men in the colonies who 
first realized the necessity of strengthening local defenses — and 
then did something about it. He wrote repeatedly to provincial and 
state officials urging increases in both personnel and material for 
the home guard. To the Revolution, which interrupted his plans for 
converting “Harris Ferry” to Harrisburg, he gave liberally — without 
stint —of his time, money, and influence. {| He was a strong supporter 
of our first four-star general, George Washington. To both men, win- 
ning the war came first; all else was secondary. At last in 1785 
Dauphin County was created and John Harris saw his postponed 
plans come true. Harrisburg became the county seat. {| The spirit 
of John Harris has never left Harrisburg. His city, and his namesake 
steel manufacturer, hold winning the war as job Number One! Not 
weeks or months but years before Pearl Harbor a major 
part of the production of Harrisburg Steel Corporation 
was devoted to the armed services. John Harris would 
have approved. He really put us on the track of winning 
our Army-Navy “E” for excellence in production, 


. HARRISBURG STEEL 
CORPORATION 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Kaiser Doctrine 


Portland case expected to 
evolve formal NLRB policy gov. 
erning units that expand atter 
contract is signed. 


Whatever else the National Labor kx 
lations Board proceedings against 
Kaiser ship;ards (BW —Jan.16'43, 
may accomplish, they seem destinc:| 
evolve a formal doctrine governing tl, 
status of collective bargaining units {\iat 
expand after a labor contract is sis 
—a significant point to employers whios 
payrolls have mushroomed under 
impulse of war necessity. 

@ No Inflexible Policy—The question | 
arisen in other cases, but NLRB has at 
tempted to settle each on its merit 
without applying any inflexible rule. |t 
was raised this week by attorneys for 
Henry J. Kaiser as the board’s trial ex 


h 
He 


| aminer recessed until Mar. 15 the in- 
| quiry into unfair labor practice charg: 


involving Kaiser’s Portland (Ore.) ship- 
vards. 

And it was conceded that the Su- 
preme Court is likely to be called upon 


| for a judicial answer to the questions 


How long must an employer wait before 
signing a contract, when his payroll is 
growing? Will collective bargaining con- 
tracts be torn up and redrawn from 
month to month, as the working force 
fluctuates? 

e Burden on Kaiser—The 4,500 pages of 
testimony and 150 exhibits adduced by 
the board in the five weeks required to 
complete its case contained no hint of 
an answer. Upon resumption of the 
hearing, the legal burden will rest on 
the Kaiser attorneys to prove that thc 
shipbuilder acted in good faith in sign- 
ing closed-shop contracts with the A.F.| 
Metal Trades Dept. when employment 
was small, and that he did not dis- 
criminate against the C.1.O. Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers. 

Kaiser's Oregon Shipbuilding Corp., 
which now employs 35,000, was barel\ 
in ‘existence when a contract was signed 
May 12, 1941, with the A.F.L. on peti- 
tion of 65 of the 66 workers then em 
ployed. As shipbuilding time neared 
in the Swan Island and Vancouve! 


| yards, the C.I.O. began exerting pr 
| sure, and Kaiser announced on Mar. 15, 


1942, that the yards would be open- 
shop, with an election later to let the 
workers choose a union. 
@ Second Contract—-But on Apr. |’, 
1942, on petition of 154 workers out ot 
the less than 300 then on the payroll, 
Kaiser signed another closed-shop coi 
tract with the A.F.L. unions (BW—Ap! 
25°42,p73). 

What prompted Kaiser to change hi 
mind was the fear of trouble from a 
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Santa Fe 


-ports to its passengers and shippers 
on its first year of war operation 


* & & eAbout this time every 
year, itis customary for Santa Fe to 
report on the condition of this rail- 
road to its owners, the stockholders 
of this company. 

This year, Santa Fe feels the need 
of making an additional report — 
not only to the stockholders, but also 
to the people who have helped us 
accomplish the biggest job we have 
ever bad. 

These are the people who ride 
on a railroad, ship on a railroad, 
and work on a railroad. 

Santa Fe salutes them and thanks 
them. 

Without their cheerful coopera- 
tion, this difficult year would cer- 
tainly have been harder to pull 
through, if not completely impossible. 

This report is built around old- 
fashioned American sportsmanship. 


* During 1942, Santa Fe moved 79 per cent 
more passenger miles ... and 122 per cent 
more freight ton-miles . . . than in 1918, 
during World War I. 

And all this was done with 26 per cent 
ewer locomotives than we had in 1918. 

These figures indicate the greatest vol- 
ume of business we have ever handled. 

They also indicate why you may have 
experienced some difficulties and incon- 
veniences in traveling or shipping by 
train during the past year. 


Crowded Trains 
If you had difficulty obtaining reservations, 
or had to stand for a portion of your trip— 
we were just as concerned as you were over 
any inconvenience it may have caused you. 
And we mean it! 


Our passenger traffic volume was up 
102 per cent last year as compared with 
1941. Gasoline rationing, in our terri- 
tory, will increase that volume even more 
this year. 

The Santa Fe must handle this addi- 
tional load with its present passenger 
cars, as no new cars will be built during 


the war. 
Late Trains 


We hate late trains, too! ...and we are 
sorry if they have caused you to miss a 
connection or an important meeting. 

In these days of unprecedented pas- 
senger volume it is not always possible 
to maintain schedules with on-time regu- 
larity . . . and since military trains have 
the right-of-way over everything else, 
they often cause our regular passenger 
trains to be delayed. 

At many stations along the line, mail 
and express are heavier than in normal 
times—and take longer to load. This is 
another reason why trains are delayed. 


Dining Car Service 


We regret if you had to stand in line for a 
seat in the diner—and we honestly wish 
we could correct this situation. 

Five and more settings per meal are 
frequently required in our dining cars in 
these days of limited equipment and 
crowded trains, whereas two settings 
used to be enough. 


Car Shortage 


Mobilizing cars necessary for troop move- 
ments has caused a shortage of cars at 
some points on the line. 

Special troop trains are becoming al- 
most routine on the Santa Fe. In just one 
case, we moved an entire division from 
one camp—and it took 55 complete 
trains to handle the men and equipment. 

We must also keep our passenger cars 
in constant service to handle the in- 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the Southwest for 70 Years 
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creased traffic all over the line. For this 
reason, we cannot always concentrate 
extra Cars at any one point. 


Freight Cars 


Due to the submarine menace and the di- 
version of freighters to other services, 
almost all of the intercoastal freight ton- 
nage formerly handled by ships through 
the Panama Canal was hauled by the rail- 
roads in 1942. 

Export freight moving to Pacific ports 
from eastern United States over the Santa 
Fe in 1942 increased 374% over 1941! 

All this brought about an unusually 
heavy demand for Santa Fe freight cars 

. increased considerably the average 
length of haul... and occasionally caused 
delays in delivering empty cars at some 
loading points. It also indicates Santa Fe 
has many busy months ahead. 


Keep ’Em Rollin’! 

Please remember there’s only one thing 
we want to do more than keep trains on 
time and supply cars as promised—and 
that’s keep troops and war freight on 
their wartime schedule. And we know 
that’s the way you want it! 

x * * 
The record traffic we handled last year was 
made possible not only by the wholehearted 
cooperation of our patrons and employes, but 
also by the harmonious attitude of the Army and 
Navy, the wise direction of the ODT, and the help 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
Bureau of Service. 


A & 


Santa Fe 


NS DVD 


third labor organization—the Independ- 
ent Brotherhood of Welders, Cutters, 
and Helpers, afhliated with neither 
A.F.L. nor C.1.0. Early im 1942, the 
welders, made an aggressive bid for 
recognition in Seattle and Tacoma ship- 
yards but were thwarted by the A.F.L. 
boilermakers’ closed-shop status there. 
So they began infiltrating the Kaiser 
yards in Oregon, only to be headed off 
there by the new A.F.L. closed shop. 


BOY-POWER BUILDS PLANES 


Under plans being worked out by 
Burbank and Pasadena school authon- 


400 boys between the ages of 16 and 17 
soon will be working half-time in the 
Lockheed and Vega aircraft plants at 
Burbank, Calif. 

So far, some boy-power has been 
utilized in war plants under a “coopera- 
tive” arrangement, whercby school credit 
is given for part-time work in factories. 


This plan, however, gives the boys four 


weeks of straight factory work alternated 
with four weeks of school work; school 
credits under such an arrangement as 
this are necessarily somewhat lower than 
otherwise. 

It was found that no California Jaws 


tics with business management, about 


interfere, provided the boys are not put 
on night shifts. 


Industrial Truck Care Pays You Dividends 
A. E. DOROD 


ASSISTANT CHIEF ENGINEER, BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
THE BAKER-RAULANG CO. 


Do You Know 
That many possible causes of 
excessive wear or loss of power 
are not apparent in ordinary run- 
ning but can be determined only 
by inspection? 


Do You Know 
That over-lubrication can often be 
as harmful as under-lubrication? 


Do You Know 
That it is desirable to blow the 
dust and dirt off the truck daily 
before oiling ? 


Do You Know 
That overloading a truck is 
helping the Axis by breaking 
down irreplaceable equipment? 


Do You Know 
That service brakes should be 
tested for stopping with the heavi- 
est load to be carried, and parking 
brakes for bolding maximum load 
on steepest incline truck must 
negotiate ? 


These are a few of many points covered 
in the Baker bulletin “Industrial Truck 
Care.” W rite for your copy or copies today. 


Lonauenediilition tien’ 
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BAKER HELPS VITAL WAR 
PLANTS TO ““KEEP EM RUNNING” 


“The investment in regular inspection and 
lubrication of your industrial trucks is one 
of the best you can make.” This statement 
from an article appearing in recent trade 
publications, written by a Baker engineer, 
is more true today than ever before. The 
unprecedented increase in industrial pro- 
duction and the huge amount of handling 
required in the movement of war materials, 
have created demands for power trucks 
which are taxing the productive capacities 
of truck manufacturers. Thus, with new 
equipment difficult to get, truck mainte- 
nance is extremely important, for trucks 
now in service must be kept running at 
top efficiency...So that the essential points 
of truck maintenance may be made avail- 
able to everyone concerned with their 
operation, reprints of this article are 


offered in bulletin form. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2164 WEST 25th STREET @ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Led. 


BaRer INDUSTRIAL 


TRUCKS 


Home Swap Plan 


A scheme to reduce wy 
workers’ travel and conser 
transport facilities proposed fy 
Pittsburgh. 


A “swap-your-home” plan has beg 

proposed in Pittsburgh to encour, 
war workers to move closer to they 
jobs and thus relieve the strain 
transportation facilities by having te, 
ants trade houses and apartments 
in the discussion stage, the propos 
seeks to save tite mileage and 
line now being used daily by thousang 
of workers commuting many milq 
Home owners would not participate jg 
the swap campaign. 
@ Some Drive 90 Miles—A survey among 
200,000 employees of war plants 1 
eleven industrial sections of Allegheny 
County showed that many workers are 
driving 90 miles daily in round trips ty 
and from jobs. Increasing wartime r 
strictions on rubber, gasoline, and auto. 
mobiles mean that such travel cannot 
be continued indefinitely. For many o 
these workers, driving is the onh 
they can get to work. 

In the second major shift of dows 
town Pittsburgh workers, 6,000 emp 
ees of 600 firms staggered work how: 
this month to spread the flow of traffy 
into the Golden Triangle and releay 
trolleys and buses for hauling war work 
ers. ‘Transportation committees _ had 
hoped 1,750 firms, employing 30,() 
workers, would participate. Last Marc! 
15,000 downtown workers \ staggered 
hours to permit curtailed transportation 
service during the peak hours. While 
transportation has not bogged down, au: 
thorities warn the situation can bec 
worse when irreplaceable equipment \ 
worn out. 

e@ A Realtor’s Plan—To relieve the situa 
tion, the swapping idea was sponsore 
by Albert A. Murrer, past president 
the Pittsburgh Real Estate Board : 
chairman of its war housing commi ittee 
Believing the plan workable if the co 
operation of realtors and tenants is ob 
tained, Murrer has conferred with con- 
mittees of rent men on details. 

Under the proposal, realtors would act 
as clearing houses by establishing swap 
sheets whereby war workers willing t 
move would be listed with the section 
in which they wished to live. Such 3 
service of matching tenants would st 
ulate a trend already noted among some 
workers. 

@ Morale Factor Cited—Opponents 0! 
the suggestion fear the morale of wor 
ers will be affected if they are uprooted 
from neighborhoods of long associatio! 
More amenable to moving would | 
those who recently were attracted t 
the Pittsburgh district by the war boom. 


¥ 
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Leak ta onercoan Industiy 
Sutce Fad Hader- 
DEAD - - - 6,300 
INSURED ~ 4,000,000 


BLACK MARKET REPORT 


HE figures are out! The Black Market in 
Manpower has had a good year! Since Pearl 
arbor it has succeeded in robbing American in- 
stry of millions of productive man-hours through 
cidental injury and death. 
Think of the tanks, planes, guns, ships and muni- 
ons this army of missing men could have produced! 
ou say, “Something ought to be done about 
!” You’re right! Accidents can be prevented 
y a greater regard for safety in every industrial 
eration. The Safety Engineers of Employers 
lutual— often referred to as “the G-Men of 
pfety’— have proved this so often that it has 
come a tradition in the plants 
our policyholders. These men 
pve defeated the Black Market 
Manpower through sheer 
adership and experience in the 
evelopment of safe practices in 
he operation of machinery, the 
pndling of materials and by the 


LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WISCONSIN 
e 


introduction of time-tested safeguards to the health 
and safety of workers. 

No industry need be without this capable, man- 
saving service. Your compensation insurance 
placed with Employers Mutual brings this service 
the moment the policy is issued. Safety in your 
plant then becomes a mutual project between 
you and this company in an effort to save money 
through the prevention of losses and the subse- 
quent reduction of insurance rates. Mutual divi- 
dends to policyholders (current rate 20% ) increase 
your saving. 

Our proposals bristle with facts that leave no 
doubt of the value and effective- 
ness of this service. We welcome 
the opportunity to prepare a 
proposal covering your compen- 
sation insurance needs. An in- 
dication of interest to the home 
office or nearest branch will 
receive immediate attention. 


MOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES * Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 
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Lower Handicap 


Los Angeles employers get 
some surprises from experience 
in hiring war workers who have 
physical disabilities. 


For seven years the Los Angeles of- 
fice of the U. S. Employment Service 
has had a special department for plac- 
ing handicapped persons in jobs, one of 
the first in the country. 

Recently Mrs. Edythe Kennedy, head 
of the department, reviewing her rec- 
ords for the past 12 months, discovered 
that several thousand deaf-mutes, hard- 
of-hearing, crippled, defective-visioned, 
and blind persons have been successfully 
put to work since Pearl Harbor. 

High spot was the placing of a leg- 
less woman with one arm in a job where 
she is giving satisfaction as a recep- 
tionist and typist. 


@ War Opens Doors—It has been the | 


experience of the department that the 
biggest obstacle to placing handicapped 
persons is employer ignorance of what 
they can do and fear of their liability to 
accidents. The war emergency is reduc- 
ing such obstacles fast, Mrs. Kennedy 
reports. 

Employers are analysing jobs to see 


whether they can be handled by handi- 
capped eres and are getting some sur- 
prises. Deaf-mutes, for instance, have 
accident-protection in the fact that they 
are not distractable, and they are quick 
to detect faults in the operation of a 
machine by its vibration. 

The Employment Service records 

show that most of the handicapped per- 
sons placed have gone into standard jobs 
within their abilities, get standard 
wages, and work alongside physically 
normal workers. 
@ Employment Data—Placement _ in- 
volves interviews to get the facts about 
the disability, the applicant’s attitude 
towards his handicap, his education, 
working history, hobbies, and other 
data. The employer is informed about 
the handicap and from there goes on to 
judge fitness by ability and training. 

Employers with experience in using 
handicapped people fees reported to 
the Los Angeles department that care 
must be used in placing to avoid acci- 
dents, but that handicapped people can 
be profitably employed. 

The California Council of Agencies 
for the Physically Handicapped, recently 
organized by 14 groups in the state with 
headquarters in Los Angeles, is coordi- 
nating state-wide training and placement 
work. Its members have placed handi- 
capped persons in more than 1,700 con- 
cerns in California. 


confidence in the accuracy of our work as well 


PRECISION 
TOOL 
MAKERS 
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We are fully aware of the importance of “time 
table deliveries” in war production. Many of 
America’s leading manufacturers entrust their 


precision tool problems to us because they have 


ia as the promptness of our service. 


LEWIS ANSWERS BYRNES 


John L. Lewis has taken last weg 
anti-inflation speech by Econvinic § 
bilizer James F’. Byrnes person 
deed, a number of governmen 
have suggested it was intended 

The $2-a-day wage increas¢ 
by Lewis’s United Mine Wo: 
threatened to raise a full chorus frog 
other unions and Byrnes undoubted) ad 
dressed himself to that possibility wh 
he put the whole weight of the Admix 
istration against pay boosts (B\V-F¢, 
13’43,p5). 

Lewis’s retort came this weck jn g 
editorial in his union’s paper which sq 
that the miners believe “they have 4 
right to present their case and their argy 
ments in support of their demands with, 
out being condemned as economic yj 
lains in advance of that Opportunity 
Avoiding a commitment on whicther; 
strike would back up the union’s argy 
ments, Lewis’s paper emphasizes the de 
mand still stands. 

At the behest of Solid Fuels Coord 
nator Harold L. Ickes, coal operator 
have agreed to start wage conference 
with Lewis on Feb. 22, three weeks i 
advance of the scheduled meeting tine 

Slowly and reluctantly, Washingtos 
is resigning itself to the belief that ther 
will be trouble in coal this spring. Ag 
industry-wide strike looms as a distinc 
possibility. 


FOREMEN’S UNION 


Foremen join the array of collectivg 
bargaining units in the Ford Motor Co 
plant with the approval by the Nationa 
War Labor Board of a contract signe 
by the company with the Foreman’s As 
sociation of America (BW—Aug.29'4) 
p58). 

This precedent-making contract pr 
vides for adjustment of wages, retr 
active to Nov. 5, 1942, to iron out pay 
inequalities between foremen doing sim 
ilar work. To a general foreman, shif 
foreman, and job foreman in each For 
department, it adds an assistant gener 
foreman and sandwiches an entircly nev 
class of supervisory help—division fore 
men and division shift foremen—be 
tween the job foreman and the shift 
foreman. Thus the duties of supervision 
will not be spread so wide. 

Among the detailed arrangements, * 
is provided that each foreman will wea 
a different type of badge, so that any 
one in the plant will know at a glance 
to which class of supervisor he is talking 

The agreement was arrived at by 4 
committee of eight men representing 
the Foreman’s Association of Amen@ 
and a group of eight building super 
tendents representing the company. Fo! 
problems involving supervision, 2 com 
pany labor relations man has be n as 
signed to operate out of the Ford laba 
office. 
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MISSING MAN 


Fight contagions with sanitary, modern washrooms 


HE plant washroom has be- 
come vitally important in 
today’s race for production. It 
can help prevent the spread of 
sickness—and sickness is keeping 
over one million workers off the 
job. Sickness is robbing you of a 
week’s production every year. 
Over half of this loss is due to the 
common cold and its complications... 
to the ordinary kinds of illness that 
spread quickly from hand to mouth, 
from worker to worker. 
A well-designed, modern wash- 
room encourages your workers to 
wash up frequently, especially 
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before mealtimes. Thus a strong 
barrier is erected against the com- 
mon contagions. 

Many companies have found, 
too, that attractive washrooms 
pay important dividends in em- 
ployee good-will. 

When designing or remodeling 
a washroom, consult a competent 
architect. He knows how to make 
it cheery and sanitary . . . easy to 
maintain. He will plan for smooth 
traffic flow. He will arrange fix- 
tures for the greatest convenience, 
and to prevent waste of supplies. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 


Trade Marks ‘ScotTissue,"’ ‘'Soft-Tufl,"’ '* Washroom Advisory Service’ Reg, U, 5. Pat. OF 


THE SCOTT 
WASHROOM ADVISORY 
SERVICE 


For a complete sur- 
vey of your wash- 
room facilities, call 
on the Scott Wash- 
room Advisory Service. It may be 
able to point out many ways to in- 
crease hygiene, efficiency and comfort. 

If you supply ScotTissue Towels, 
it will suggest ways to prevent waste, 
so that other companies can share the 
supply. Our educational material re- 
minds workers that one ScotTissue 
Towel dries completely. 

Actually, a “Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue 
Towel can absorb double the water 
left on hands, And it has ten times 
the rub strength of previous Scot- 
Tissue Towels, though soft as ever. 

We invite you to send for our 
portfolio, Health Is Ammunition, Too 
—proven aids for establishing a good 
industrial health program. 

Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
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Clothes Rationing? 
Buying spree inspired by 
shoe order depletes stocks but 


fails to precipitate clothes ration- 
ing. It is still due by 1944. 


In an attempt to outguess Uncle Sam 
on rationing one woman last week 
bought 60 dresses from her favorite 
store. 

To a less extent, this has been going 
on ever since WPB, without warning, 
rationed shoes (BW —Feb.13’43,p92). 
Consumers have been buying apparel 
feverishly in anticipation of surprise re- 
strictions, particularly on coats and suits. 
The rush for men’s wear was moderate 
and short-lived, but the scramble for 
women’s apparel was more persistent. 
e@ Store Sales Zoom—National depart- 
ment store sales for the week ending 
Feb. 6 rose 19% above last year, were 
up even more in war industry areas (Dal- 
las 51%, San Francisco 32%, Kansas 
City 48%, Atlanta 40%). In New York 
City where sales rose only 11% that 
weck, the increase was 20% for the week 
ending Feb. 13. Volume increases in 
individual apparel departments were far 
above this figure. 

The buying spree tapered off some- 
what following Donald Nelson’s assur- 
ance that clothes would not be rationed 
in 1943. And as retail activity quieted 
down so did alarm in WPB’s Office of 
Civilian Supply. 

Willingness of WPB officials to rely 
on less drastic counter measures than 
total rationing indicates that they be- 
lieve the panic will subside as soon as 
women see that rationing is not forth- 
coming. It also reflects the healthy con- 
dition of inventories before shoe ration- 
ing touched off the buying spree. 

e Rationing Still Far Off—Failure of 
WPB to announce rationing last week is 
no indication that the prospect has been 
abandoned. In fact, rationing is inevita- 
ble, and retailers know it as well as the 
WPB officials who will order it into 
effect. But it isn’t expected before fall, 
and maybe not until 1944. No ration- 
ing order has been submitted to OPA, 
and no drastic plans are in the works. 
For its part, OPA hopes to ration essen- 
tial clothing by September or October, 
but OPA has no authority; it only carries 
out WPB orders. Before any general 
rationing is instituted, orders cutting 
the high-end and low-end items off the 
clothing list are likely, thus forcing man- 
ufacture into the middle grade lines. 
Also before rationing will come orders 
designed to conserve loom capacity and 
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labor by cutting out nonessential textile 
lines. Thus, production on items like 
bedspreads and draperies will be limited. 
e Basic Factors in Equation—How soon 
rationing comes depends (1) on how 
well stocks weather the drain of the past 
few weeks, and (2) on supply and de- 
mand in 1943. 

Measured in linear yards, retail sup- 
lies of clothing are almost at the peak 
evels of 1942—or they were until scare- 

buying started a few weeks ago: 


Billions of 
1 1930 ia 
se a ea. ok anced e Ra 3 
CE BO oni ei 4 head orton 2.018 
EE oct. 41.55, eerciaany 2.168 
a OY. UR eae es 2.903 
aD a cho, n'a ws eae 2.960 


With the continued buying spree 
threatening to deplete clothing stocks 


rapidly, the National Retail Dry 
Assn., acting at the urging of \VpR 
telegraphed 30 of its leading member 
associations in important retaili: 
ters asking them to cooperate in d 
ways of deflating clothing sales | )calj 
Presumably retailers might limit the 
number of items sold to a customer as 
they did last year to prolong supplies of 
silk and nylon hosiery. But merciiants, 
aware that any action on their part may 
start another wave of scare buying, wij) 
move cautiously. j 

e Avoiding the Scares—A retailer \erseq 
in shortage psychology might not refuse 
to sell six wool suits to a customer who 
asked for them; probably would te! her 
that she could have the suits but that it 
was not necessary to hoard. In such 
manner the merchant would hope to 
avoid the scare buying that might be set 
off by a sewing circle statement that 
Store X had refused to sell more than 
one woolen suit. Meanwhile, the ration. 
ing scare gives merchants a chance to sel] 
high-priced, high-margin goods to con- 


Nylons—With Bonds 


When Bloomingdale’s, big New 
York department store, last week re- 
ceived a shipment of coveted nylon 
stockings, its executives said the treas- 
ure might as well be buried in the 
gold depository at Kentucky’s Fort 
Knox. 

Sale at the hosiery counter would 
mean a stampede like the one that 
followed silk allocation (BW—Aug.9 
’41,p24). Boosting prices to limit 
buyers would be futile, even if it 
were not illegal under OPA’s nation- 
wide ceiling prices for all grades of 
nylon hose (BW—Nov.7’42,p64). 

e Tip from Boston—But Blooming- 
dale’s found a way out in the example 
of Filene’s. Faced with the same 


problem in Boston the week before, 
that store used nylons to stimulate 
the sale of war bonds. Anyone buy- 


+ The store estimates that 10,000 


ing a war bond of any denomination 
was allowed to buy two pairs of stock- 
ings while the supply lasted. Bloom- 
ingdale’s set the same rules and ad- 
vertised a day ahead. 


women poured in to buy hose within 
15 minutes of store opening. At 
any rate, within 40 minutes approxi- 
mately 3,000 pairs had been sold to 
half as many women and thousands 
more had been turned away. Orders 
in gross lots by New York firms that 
foresaw their offices emptied of 
women employees were turned down. 
Bond sales totaled $39,800. 

e Jobbers Come Through — Bloom- 
ingdale’s got an unexpected windfall 
the night before the sale when hosiery 
jobbers, who for months had denied 
possession of any nylons, patriotically 
came through with last-minute con- 
signments to help the bond sale. 
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Day and night all over the industrial front of America, electric power is 
traveling out from giant power stations with the speed of light to keep the 
wheels of our production machinery turning ceaselessly. 

How fortunate we are that 90 per cent of American industry is electrified. 
How fortunate we are that our great utility systems were designed and built 
with a sense of public responsibility which placed first emphasis on adequacy 
and dependability of power supply — at all times and under all conditions. 

That’s why the electrical industry has been able to keep pace with rapidly 
mounting demands with relatively little expansion of facilities and corre- 
spondingly small requirements for critical materials. That’s why electricity is 


still unrationed, still unrestricted. 

When all the contributions to the winning of the war are added up and 
appraised, the contribution of America’s public utilities will stand high on 
the list, for in this war of machines, electric power will prove itself to have 
been our greatest necessity, our greatest asset. 

Behind electricity stands steam, the principal means by which electrical 
power is generated. For despite our vast new water power development, 
steam still accounts for two thirds of our total public power output. 

Of the many-sided contribution Combustion Engineering has made to the 
war effort, none gives us greater satisfaction than the fact that we have 


installed so many of the large high-pressure steam-generating units upon 
which our public utilities are now depending for the maintenance of their 
vital service. How dependably these C-E units are serving may be judged 
from the fact that some of them on which we now have 1942 performance 
figures were producing steam for over 95 per cent of the total hours in our 
first year of total war. 


C-E installations span the whole gamut of steam generating requirements from small 
stoker-fired boilers of less than 50 horsepower to the largest power station units. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Out there somewhere is a monument to an American soldier — 
a pile of rocks . . . an empty gun . . . an empty helmet. 


He was young and strong — eager and willing to fight for his 
country. He did fight . . . bravely. 


But for the want of bullets . . . or planes . . . or tanks — he 
lost his life. He didn’t understand . . . he didn’t know. . . that 
accidents of carelessness and inefficiency back home. . . cost 
him his life. He didn’t know that since this country went to war 
accidents have caused the loss of more than 500,000,000 man- 
days of labor . . . lost forever for making the bullets and building 
the planes and the tanks that could have saved his life — and the 
lives of his comrades. 


Accidents are a deadly enemy that prolong the war. Saving 
or losing a day, an hour, or even a minute on the production front, 
means life or death to those on the battle fronts. 


Accidents are caused. They can be prevented. Because the 
Norfolk and Western Railway knows from long experience that this 
is the literal truth, it has wholeheartedly joined the nationwide 
accident-prevention campaign of the War Production Fund to Con- 
serve Manpower. Started by American industry, and endorsed 
by the War Production Board, this campaign is raising $5,000,000 
from business and industry to be used to finance a vast program of 
the National Safety Council — to protect America’s war workers 
in the factory, in the home and on the streets — and to speed 
Victory. 


Norfolk’ata Western 
AWA 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
BUY U. S$. WAR BONDS 
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sumers who assume that qualit 
direct ratio to price. 

One thing that the precarious 

tions of the past two weeks are s \:¢ 
do is to halt merchants’ abnorm.:) pro. 
motion of clothing to compens 
discontinued hardware lines. 
e Textile Supply Factors—Lastly, \hep 
WPB will get around to rationing « t} 
depends on the unknown quantity oj 
how much clothing can be produced ip 
1943. The answer > depends, first of all. 
on the supply of fibers, but this is jot so 
critical a factor as either manpower o; 
loom capacity in the mills. 

WPB estimates that civilian supply of 
all textiles in 1943 should not fall mor 
than 10% under 1942. But, production. 
wise 1942 was not a year of plenty, and 
textile stockpiles at the converter and 
wholesale levels were reduced as civilian 
supply fell short of civilian demand 
e Cotton, Rayon Short—The cotton tex- 
tile industry is working largely on direct 
and indirect war orders, and unquestion 
ably the 1943 supply will be reduced 
Last year about half the total produc tion 
of 12,000,000,000 yards went into civil- 
ian supply, and while this permitted te- 
tailers to build up enormous stocks in 
some lines, already they are short of 
others like shirts, socks, and underwear 

Civilian use of rayon, likewise, is sur 

to be cut this year. Production of cer- 
tain types has been restricted because of 
the use of critical chemicals; alcohol and 
acetic acid are short. But what reall 
cuts into the supply is the abruptly in 
creased Army and Navy demand for 
rayon yarns. Increasing quantities are 
going into tire cords, uniform lires, and 
cargo parachutes. 
e Plenty of Wool, But—Least predicta- 
ble of all is the woolen supply. WPB 
has announced a tentative plan for dou 
bling the supply available for produc 
tion of woolens and worsteds. But even 
though the country is in possession of 
the largest woolen supply in history, 
WPB’s proposal cannot be considered a 
promise. Meanwhile with uniform mate- 
rials in adequate supply, at least tempo- 
rarily, and with military orders reduced, 
thousands of looms are idle. Others con- 
tinue to operate only by extending 
woolen supplies with various blends. 

Woolen mills argue that the Board of 
Economic Warfare holds a stockpile of 
800,000,000 Ib. of wool and estimate 
that with more coming in almost daily 
from Australia BEW will have at least 
a million pounds by the middle of the 
year. In addition, dealers and mills hold 
between 375,000,000 and 400,000,000 
Ib. This stock, together with the 67,- 
000,000 Ib. of Uruguayan wool that the 
government has just purchased and this 
country’s annual clip of 35,000,000 |b., 
means that supplies are sufficient for two 
years of full-time operation of the entire 
American wool textile industry. 

@ Not Just Ours—Washington counters 
by pointing out that the BEW stock- 
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pile represents the joint supply of the 
y.$. and Great Britain and probably 
constitutes the stockpile for all the occu- 
ied countries—to be distributed as the 
‘Allies recapture them. With demand so 
far Aung and so unpredictable, it is hard 
to tell just how much BEW and WPB 
will see fit to release for civilian clothing 


in 1943. 


Example in Butter 


Principle of fixed area price 
gives consumer a break by elim- 
inating the confusion of the 


dated ceiling. 


OPA’s new principle of fixed “area 
prices” is going to get its first workout 
in the sale of butter. Last week trans- 
actions in this commodity at the primary 
and wholesale levels were put on a 
basing-point system (MPR 259). Since 
retail sales have been on a fixed margin 
system of price control for more than 
a month, this means that in any given 
city there is now a common retail price 
beyond which no store can legally sell. 
eFasier on Consumer—OPA figures 
that the principle of “area prices” will 
make it easier for consumers to know 
the ceiling price of a commodity (BW— 
Jan.30’43,p18). Heretofore, such ceil- 
ings have varied inasmuch as they repre- 
sented a “freeze” as of a certain date. 
But now that wholesale prices are sect 
in dollar-and-cents terms, and_ retail 
margins are fixed, the consumer will be 
able to keep one exact price in mind. 

As the situation stands, MPR 289 
fixes sales to wholesalers, chain store 
warehouses, retail co-ops, the U. S. 
government, and carload-lot purchasers 
im dollar-and-cents terms at Chicago, 
New York, San Francisco, and Fort 
Worth. Prices outside these areas are 
the base price, plus or minus certain 
freight charges which OPA has worked 
out in the order. When wholesalers 
sell to retailers, they are allowed fixed- 
cents margins for their services. 
¢ New York Example—Here is how the 
- system will work out in New York 

ity: 

The wholesaler buys a pound of 
93-score butter under a ceiling of 473¢. 
He adds 24¢ for delivering to the re- 
tailer, plus 24¢ for putting the butter 
into prints and cartons. us the re- 
tailer buys for 52¢. If he is a small 
independent retailer, he can mark up 
the 52¢—by 10%, making a retail price 
of 57¢. Big stores ($250,000 or more 
annually and all chains) can mark up 
by 8%, making a retail price of 56¢. But 
in any event, 93-score butter packed in 
quarter-pound pieces inside a pound 
carton will sell for either 56¢ or 57¢. 

OPA has set wholesale prices for 
93-score butter, 92-score, 90-score, 89- 
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SOLVED: Today’s toughest payroll problems: 


A Todd payroll system, expertly designed to fit your par- 


ticular requirements, will eliminate errors which arise from 


repeated copying. Delayed posting will become a thing of the 


past. All the facts needed for the Wage and Hour inspector, 


for Social Security and Victory 
tax reports, and for 5 other 
government agencies are a by- 
product of the original entries. 
Read the evidence in the 
panel at the right, then... 


...Send For Details— 
no obligation, of course. 


BRIEF EVIDENCE 


“Results have proven more satis- 
factory and economical than we 
anticipated ... speeds the work... 
eliminates danger... provides the 


best type of receipt.” 
Lobdell Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


“Very much pleased with this sys- 
tem. Recommend it to anyone de- 
siring to save time and simplify 
payroll work.” 


Anaheim Cooperative Orange Assn. 
Anaheim, California 


ROCHESTER A 
OFFICES IN ALL G PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE TODD CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please give me the facts about Todd payroll 
systems and how they speed government re- 
ports, cut payroll posting time, and increase 
accuracy. 


Company name 


Address. 


a oe —icsiaiaibiieameninl 


By. 


BW -2-20-43 
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Good “Industrial Housekeeping” is more than a matter of ss 
buying soaps, cleansers, disinfectants, etc. It should be an 
over-all economical plan with a regular routine to handle it. 
Without any obligation to you one of our trained “industrial 
housekeepers” will survey your plant and make practical 
recommendations on improving your present system with 
the idea of saving you time and money. Write Dept. BW for 
complete information. 


R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CORP. «¢ Industrial Division 


CUT THIS OUT AND GIVE IT TO YOUR PLANT SUPERINTENDENT TODAY 


Camden, New Jersey * 19 Rector St., N. Y. C. 
Liquid ond Powdered Hand Soaps: Floor Cleaners» Polishes (Furniture 


and Metal) + Bowl, Drain Cleaners + Disinfectants + Insecticides 
Rust Preventive Compounds to Government Specifications 
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@ Dravo systems are designed for 
every size and shape structure, in- 
dustrial, service camp buildings. “All 
about them” information may be had 
in Dravo Bulletin 505. 


score, cooking-grade, and no-grade. Spe. 
cial prices are also set for route sc|lers 
and retail sales at creameries. 

@ One Hitch—There is only one hitch 
to this pretty situation. Now that the 
retail ceilings invite such easy com. 
parison the independents are “already 
beginning to yell that the governnient 
is literally advertising the fact that 
chains and big stores can sell for less. 


AConsumer Union 


Auto workers take a new 


| tack, add Donald Montgomery 


to staff to advise them on what 
a buyer should beware. 


Donald Montgomery, former con- 
sumer counsel of the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture and thorn in the flesh of many a 
distributor of advertised brands, is ap- 
pearing under new sponsorship. He is 
now consumer counsel for the United 
Automobile Workers, C.1.0. Following 
Montgomery’s separation from agricul- 
ture, the job with the world’s biggest 
union was offered to him by U.A.W. 
Vice-President Walter Reuther. 

Consequence may be the Agriculture 

Dept.’s discovery that it is paying more 
attention to the things that this cham- 
pion of the consumer movement stands 
for than it did when he was on its own 
payroll. At any rate, Montgomery is in 
a better position to make himself heard 
than when he appeared under official 
auspices that were more concerned with 
maintaining harmonious relations with 
farmers and the food trades (BW-—Jan.2 
’43,p7) than with being of help to the 
consumer. 
e “Money’s Worth” Man—Montgom- 
ery’s employment is recognition by 
U.A.W. that labor has an interest in the 
cost of living that goes beyond keeping 
wages up with it. As U.A.W.’s con- 
sumer counsel, he will exert his influence 
on administrative officials responsible 
for decisions that affect the “money's 
worth” of the goods and services that 
labor buys. His job is to pitch in before 
decisions are reached on allocation of 
civilian supplies, on price control, on 
rationing, on standardization and simpli- 
fication, not merely to gripe about them 
afterwards. 

Following U.A.W.’s lead in hiring 
Montgomery, C.I.O. is pumping new 
life into the labor advisory committee of 
the Office of Price Administration. 
Made up last June of representatives of 
C.1.0., A.F.L., and the railroad brother- 
hoods, the committee has never func- 
tioned effectively, because its members 
couldn’t spare enough time from their 
other duties‘and were not familiar with 
cost of living factors—and because the 
unions just didn’t like Leon Henderson. 


Montgomery has been put on this 
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New consumer counsel for the United 
Automobile Workers, Donald Mont- 
gomery seeks a showdown on 1a- 
tioning. 


committee with Russ Nixon of the elec- 
trical workers, Leo Goodman of the 
wholesale and retail employees, and Ray 
Walsh, C.1.0. research man. More new 
blood may be added as the committee 
goes into action. 
¢For Wide Rationing — Montgomery 
aims to tell OPA, Agriculture, WPB, 
et al. a few things. One is that price 
control can’t be made to work until the 
public supports it, and the public can’t 
do that till it understands it—which 
calls for price ceilings stated in simple 
terms of dollars and cents (page 97). 
He is also convinced that price control 
can’t be effective without rationing, so 
he is in favor of rationing about every- 
thing except those things that can be 
supplied in abundance or are down- 
right luxuries. And what Montgomery 
means by luxuries is anything no union 
man in good standing can afford. On 
standardization and simplification, he is 
plugging for rugged utility at low cost— 
as defined by government specifications. 
Contending that government admin- 
istrative officials are prone to reach de- 
cisions affecting millions of consumers 
on the basis of generalized and often 
unrealistic information, U.A.W.’s new 
adviser is planning to get down-to-earth 
information on the consumer front for 
such officials from committees organized 
by the union’s 800 locals. 
* Consumer Groups Watch—Organized 
consumer groups, which have long 
looked in vain to labor unions for sup- 
port, are hoping that other A.F.L. and 
C.1.0. organizations will take a hint 
from the UAW. 
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FIND YOUR MAN FASTER! 


“VITAL WAR PRODUCTION CAN'T WAIT! 


“Cartwright, there must be some quicker way to locate Jones!” 


Ir isn’t a Northwest “Mountie” that ‘always gets his man” in one of 
America’s largest aircraft plants! It’s Operadio voice-paging—the quickest 
way to “locate Jones,” give orders, get facts, speed vital war work! 


Records show that 650 individuals were 
located during the plant’s first 8 hours 
of voice-paging operation! And 95% of 
the paging calls were answered within 
60 seconds! 

How fast do you locate key-men 
“‘somewhere in the plant”? The total of 
minutes wasted may represent an ap- 
palling time-loss! One factory credits 
voice-paging with a saving of 4,000 
man-hours per month! 

And it’s not only voice that works for 
you! Your Operadio installation can give 
plant-protection alarm and time signals 
—stimulate production by means of 
music scientifically selected for fatigue 
relief—help speed vital war materials 
to the men who need them! 

Without blare or distortion, Operadio 
sound leaps to any room or area, adjusts 


oPERADIo 


to any noise-level. Operadio systems 
are doing essential jobs at Wright Aecro- 
nautical Corp., Washington National 
Airport, U.S. Navy Yards and Training 
Stations, war plants everywhere. 

o , symbol of electronic excellence, has 
identified Operadio products through 
25 years of electronic research. 

WRITE OR WIRE TODAY for free 
folio showing how Operadio can speed 
your production, help get material to 
the fighting front faster! 

Address Operadio Manufacturing Co., 
(Dept. B-11), St. Charles, Illinois. 


FREE 8 : 


USIC AND PUBLIC ADDRESS + TIME SIGNAL AND ALARM 


BY THE MAKERS OF “FLEXIFONE” INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Licensed under U. 8. Patents of Ameri Tet 


bn 


aT Co. and Western Electric Co., Incorporated 
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Buy Two Cars for 
the price of One 


A $1,000 =F 
WAR BOND =v 
PAYS FOR: . } — 


Jeeps are America’s 1943-model car, and 
NOW AFTER THE they’re rolling off the assembly lines in droves. 
187 steel WAR Who’s buying them? You—withthe War Bond 
helmets Cancelling the money you’re saving right now! The price of 
2 submachine remainder of a $1,000 Bond just about pays for one of these 
guns payor on. e bouncing, jouncing ‘‘babies’’ for the boys in 
37,500.45 cai- our armed forces to drive to victory. BUT... 
iber cartridges - Installing a 
18,000 yards ea 
of barbed wire ——— Super -Streamliners are what the boys will 
Firing @ 50- Anew fur coat want when the war’s won and they come home 
caliber anti- for your wife again . . . modern, new, peacetime models 
aircraft ma- Initial pay- sleeker than a bathing beauty, and as econom- 
chine gun ment on a ical on gas as a ration card is now. How will 
3,125 times private plane you pay for yours? With the money from 
KEEP BUYING your War Bonds! That’s how you can buy 


two cars for the price of one! 
WAR BONDS! ' 


As for ourselves, we’re making some peacetime plans, too—plans that should 
help make life more pleasant for you both in the plant and in your home. 


We'll start things rolling along that line when our all-out war production job 
is finished along with the Axis. Then we'll go back to our 67-year-old job of 
building rolling and overhead doors in steel and wood for home and industrial use. 


"WILSON 


BUILDERS OF ROLLING AND OVERHEAD DOORS IN STEEL AND WOOD 
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ESTABLIGHED 1676 


Battle of the Suds 

Court directs acquittal of 
P. & G., but finds some Ivory 
employees less than 99.44% 
pure in trade practices. 


Behind the well scrubbed b ibies. 
| Hollywood complexions, and gleaming 
clotheslines that dominate the adye; 
tising of the country’s biggest soap pr 
ducers, Lever Bros. and Proctcr & 
Gamble, waxes one of the hottest trade 
battles of the century. 

e@ Fraud Charge—L ast week, a quiet 
court session in Boston failed to sustain 
all the allegations of corruption behind 
the competitive floating soaps, Swan 
and Ivory, that the U. S. grand jun 
had raised. The indictment accused 
P. & G. of fraudulent use of the mails 
| and industrial espionage involving theft 
of formulas, production figures, adver 
| tising data, and other trade secrets from 
Lever Bros. 

The trial had been expected to climax 

the 17-year war between the two com 
panies, possibly in a final skirmish be- 
fore the Supreme Court (BW —Jun.20 
’42,p62). But the result was something 
less than cataclysmic. P. & G. decided 
to let well enough alone since the coutt, 
| although satisfied that there had been 
| a breach of business ethics “to say the 
| least,” directed a verdict of acquittal 
for the company and its subsidiaries. 
Upon personal pleas of guilty, Dr. C. P. 
Smelser, P. & G. market research head, 
was fined $5,000, his assistant $1,000 
and a Detroit salesman $500; a fourth 
| employee received a suspended sentence 
of six months and was placed on pro- 
bation for one year. 
e@ Lawyers Busy—E asy as that result was 
to take, P. & G. is keeping its fingers 
crossed about the outcome of a second 
trial that ended last month in Balti- 
| more, in which Lever Bros. charged 
the makers of Ivory with patent in- 
fringement. But P. & G. isn’t relaxing 
by any means; its legal batteries are 
hard at work preparing for a third clash 
on P. & G.’s “home grounds” at Cin- 
cinnati. In this case, Procter & Gamble 
charges Lever with unfair competition 
and imitation of product and merchan- 
dising. P. & G. intends to proceed 
aggressiv ely with this suit, has visions of 
pinning back Lever’s ears in a manner 
reminiscent of the 1937 verdict under 
which both P. & G. and Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet collected $2,500,000 apicce 
from Lever Bros. by proving patent 
infringement on their processes for 
making soap beads (BW —Jun.21’41, 
p32). 


The contenders for the No. 1 place 
in the American bathtub and washing 


| machine have had each other in a lather 


since 1926 when Lever obtained an 
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fcourt settlement under which 
{s G. agreed to — from the be | » 44 Sti 44 t he Ene 
a new, red-tinted octagon- . 
| of i bar with an antiseptic smell that € Pp ! n g ! n g m y 
f°) |; Bros. found rx — of “ j 
Or avily advertised Lifebuoy. 2 na 
4 < oad Espionage Seen—Testimony in to et r ea t s | 
7o Boston last week illustrated how & 
makers have kept themselves in 
vater since that time. An ex-Lever 
ovee told the court that Smelser 
aid to him in 1940 when he put 
‘on the P. & G. payroll: “You 
- we have people in Lever Bros. 
know what’s going on, and they 
bly have people in our place for 
ame thing.” 
sequent correspondence reported 
ta ever's progress three years ago in 
‘ind aring Swan for the market that 
“= had dominated since 1879. It 
“i revealed that $8,000,000 had been 
oe opriated for promotion and adver- 
ail ¢ in connection with launching 
“SHB. At the same time P. & G. was 


rade 


| wet 


heft ‘1: 
ver, peoting a new Ivory—whiter, cream- 
nn and faster lathering than the old 
liar product—made by a new con- 
nay [peus process method like that em- 
om. (ged by Lever Bros. for Swan. 
be- oduct for Product—The two com- Just a few of thousands of 
om S have matched each other, prod- wire mill products for war uses. 
cao fgtor product, claim for claim, law- 
led for lawsuit. To compete with ay 
ia rs Lux Flakes, Rinso, Lux Toilet . 
sen p OSPYY> and Swan, Procter & , a 
the Machine gunners — men from ; ™ 
tal your own plant and your own 
ies, community — are stinging the 
P. enemy into retreat with steely 
ad, = courage. Like them, their sup- 
00, Gas porting equipment is efficient 
rth rs . . . Clear down to bullet cores 
ce ' and numerous gun parts of 
10- wire mill production. 


Yes, steel and wire mills, like 
ae oe. Keystone, are now straining 
af 7 every facility to speed billets, 
~ ae rods and wire into tools for 


* * 
_ Victory. These items, in 
mq 2 thousands of forms essential 
ng ee to planes, tanks, guns and 
» bee By * ships, too, are helping support 
h our fighting forces. 
7s ef Victory is industry’s job No. 1. 
le ‘ That job must be completed 
= Go before Keystone can again help 
- equip American assembly lines 
od for efficient CIVILIAN | 
of BEASY HEAD production. 


“T Bithe shadow of the political chop-| KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
p block is A. C. “Oscar” Hoffman. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
it is head of OPA’s Food Price Divi- 
« [®, but if Administrator Bow kicks SE | 
|, [mandatory grade labeling (BW— Special Analysis Wire 
30'43,p18), out goes Hoffman. A for All Industrial 


* [Berson stalwart, he has yet to talk Uses 
- [Brown and fails to understand the a 
n 


ining of pressure politics. 
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MERIAM 
MANOMETERS 


DELY used in laboratory, plant and field to 

measure pressures, vacuums, dratts, flows of 
liquids and gases, levels of liquids in tanks— 
in fact, wherever a permanently accurate indi- 
cating instrument is needed. 
Available in various types, designs and styles to 
meet different pressure and service requirements 
.. the result of 32 years’ specialization in this field. 
Ask for Catalog C-10 and tell us about your meas- 
uring problem so that we may write you fully. 
THE MERIAM CO.), 1999 W. 112 St., Cleveland, O. 


MERIAM 


THE JD 


Notice of Dividends 


A quarterly dividend of 14% 

($1.25) per share on the out- 
standing 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and a regular quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share on the Class A and Class B 
Common Stocks of the Company have 
been declared payable March 1, 1943, to 
the respective stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 20, 1943. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 
New York 


Turning the “Searchlight” on "Opportunities" 


positions wanted 

* EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT—Chemical 
Engineer, Harvard Business School gradu- 
ate. Age 29. Draft deferred Training 
and experience in administration ; industrial 
engineering; plant management and op- 
eration; production planning and control; 
personnel. Box 341. 

* MECHANICAL EXPERT—Specializing 
in design and betterment of equipment. 
Box 339%. 

* POST-WAR PLANNING. Sales man- 
ager and executive, nationally known manu- 
facturer; proven ability in planning, or- 
ganizing, coordinating and _ producing; 
engineering background; desires position 
with company which is now ready to in- 
augurate post-war planning program and 


the development of post-war products. 
Box 340. 

selling 
*« We WANT TO REPRESENT a manu- 


facturer of products, or commodities that 
are a necessity to the present war produc- 
tion, and that are needed in the industrial 
area of Pittsburgh and 250 miles of sur- 
rounding territory. Small technically ex- 
perienced organization with well located 
office and excellent reputation. Designer 
or Engineering Draftsman available. Direct 
your communication to us at P. O. Box 8001, 
Pittsburgh, (16), Pa. 


wanted—pattern work 


* OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and 
machine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern work. 
Eppenbach, Inc., 4510 Vernon Blvd., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


“clues” 


The “‘clues’’ column is scheduled to appear in_first and 
third issues of the month subject to limitations of space 
available Copy required Monday for Saturday's issue 
Rate: .50 a word; $2.50 per line (or fraction) per 
insertion, payable in advance. Minimum $5.00 Bor 
number address counts as 2 words; replies forwarded 
without charge. Address replies o/o Business Week, 330 
W. §2nd St., New York, N. Y. Copy March 1 for March 
6 “clues”. 
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information 


Gamble has Ivory Flakes, 
Camay, Crisco, and Ivory. 
For the duration this cross-trumping 
probably will stick to the field of litiga- 
tion since, as a U. S. industry, the soap 
trade has something besides an_intra- 
mural war to fight. Because glycerine 
—No. 1 byproduct of soap—is vital to 
munitions, total soap production was 
up 40.5% the first year of the war, 
another 11.7% last year. 
@ Advertising Giants—Meanwhile, ad- 
vertising men watch the courtroom 
calendar to see who washes whose soap 
profits down the drain, for P. & G. 
is No. 1 spender in both magazine and 
radio ($5,392,611 plus $8,904,887) and 
Lever Bros. is No. 3 magazine adver- 
tiser, No. 4 on the air ($2,943,408 
plus $5,004,731). 


Oxydol, 


Pickles to Honey 


Heinz label to grace new 
Lake Shore honey jar under 


| agreement to market entire out- 


put of W. F. Straub & Co. 


New stocks of Lake Shore honey to 
appear on grocers’ shelves as soon as 
OPA approves the ceiling price will bear 
a new legend on a familiar label: “Packed 
by H. J. Heinz Co.” By an agreement 
effective last Dec. 1, Heinz has added 
the entire output of W. F. Straub & 


PICKLES TO PLANES 


Although packing both civilian and 
Army foodstuff in quantity, H. J. 
Heinz Co.'s new sideline—plywood 
aircraft parts—grows in importance. 


began converting more facilities with 


Co., largest independent pr. dy 
distributor of honey, to its st 
products. 


indey 
ated 


e Essential Industry—From 0,000 
standpoint, Heinz probab Bott 
have picked a better additic s has 
Varieties.” Honey distribut a por 
all the blackplate they need } +r ja; es to 
W PB recognizes beekeeping in se 0! 
tial industry because the ho icy }, [ii it ha 
the only pollinating agent | » hor 
controlled by man. fed 
Bumblebees and other \.\d es W! 
are no longer numerous enow:h to me. 
linate the country’s crops a lequaidmemanc 
War production has increasc:| the MMily sil 
mand for beeswax, which is ised jm was) 
protective coating on ammunition ,ameted t 
airplanes, in chemical warfare, ang Mey © 
pharmaceuticals. : ;mitec 
e Imports Off—Most of the 4,000 heir | 
Ib. of beeswax produced in this coypiimund 1 


is ordinarily returned to the hives in 
form of foundation sheets for » 
combs, and only a small part of ¢ 
5,000,000 Ib. usually imported f 
South America, the West Indics, Eg, 
and Africa is now being received. © 

Straub will continue to operate 
Lake Shore Apiaries, which incly 
about 15,000 hives on the Minnes 
North Dakota border, as well as its 
receiving stations that collect hon 
from independent beekeepers in 
states, and will deliver the hone, 
bulk to the Heinz packaging plant 
Muscatine, Iowa. In addition, Heis 
will purchase large quantities of ho» 


Its normal packing program upset } 
shortages (BW —Jul.25’42,p79), ¢ 
Pittsburgh concern first accepted su! 
contracts for its machine shops, the 


view to large-scale aircraft productio 
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t of B® independent beekeepers to meet 
ated packaging requirements of 
Drignmd,Q00 Ib, a year. 
i Bottle Babies—Lake Shore honey 
to + is has commanded a premium of 2¢ 
Scan ba pound. By blending, Straub un- 
° jar takes to produce a uniform product. 
se of uniformity and pasteuriza- 
ey it has been able to promote Lake 
{cy fe honey as a milk modifier for 
~ BBefed babies—a promotion that 
| indies with the Heinz line of baby 


cquaiqmemand for honey has increased 
| the #igily since the war began. As soon as 


ised adie was restricted, food processors sky- 
tion ageted the price of honey by buying 
. and ey could get, but currently WPB 
;mited them to a quota about equal 
000 ifiieir 1941 consumption. From 6¢ 
- counffund in 1941, for strained honey at 
es in arm, the price has jumped to 12¢, 
for n@mpresent ceiling. Retail prices have 
+ of fiased proportionately. 
-d {qin Obstructed Harvest—Supplics 
3, Egy short this year because the 1942 


1. ~ Bh of 179,000,000 Ib. was the smallest 


crate #Bpany years—21% smaller than the 
inclum crop of 226,000,000 Ib. Rainy 
nnesojmher over most of the country kept 
's its M#bees confined to their hives during 
~ hongifth of the honey harvesting period. 


In 


FINANCE 
Dividends Hold 


Conservative trend seen 


in final income statements, but | 
‘payments to stockholders held | 


up better than earnings. 


Although 1942 taxes took a terrific 
bite out of corporate earnings (BW— 
Feb.13'43,p99), final income statements 
show that most companies covered their 
dividends by a comfortable margin. 
Many did it by cutting the dividend 
rate, but on the whole, payments to 
stockholders held up better than earn- 
ings. Even investors who took a reduc- 
tion have the consolation of knowing 
that as long as income stays around its 
present levels, their slice is well pro- 
tected. 

e Dividends Conservative—The accom- 
panying table shows how the dividend 
picture looks to some 30 representative 
companies. While this group is too 
small to serve as an adequate sample of 


oney 


Last year was a disappointment 
pr stockholders who hoped that divi- 
nds would stick at the levels they 
t in 1941. Following the trend in 
nings, payments to stockholders 
ll off sharply, and the total was 
ghtly under 1940. However, the 
imp was less than many investors 


SS 1941 a Se 
Net Net Net 

Earnings Dividends Earnings Dividends Earnings Dividends 

m-aweme Shoe..........5.- $3.22 $1.70 $3.56 $2.20 $3.49 $2.10 

[ee eee 5.90 3.50 6.13 4.50 5.71 4.25 

re. 66S i: 60 eke ee 6.32 6.00 9.35 6.00 14.04 5.00 

EGbbs on verndeuese 3.51 2.00 6.01 4.00 6.11 3.00 

NOES ey eer es 3.69 1.90 3.56 2.55 3.73 2.55 

Dil tian ss 9. ab x ctor hand 3.34 2.25 4.14 3.00 3.74 2.75 

Bh bath ce rece he kee 3.07 1.50 2.98 1.50 2.85 1.50 

DUMENGd sb 6 css dccecasse es 5.07 4.25 7.49 7.00 7.19 7.00 

I «crassa aip'ais a0 4.88 3.00 4.90 3.00 3.20 3.00 

DE Ring id Ree os 6666.05. we 2.18 0.90 2.34 1.00 2.10 1.00 

2 Swe .& Rubber............ 2.37 1.00 2.04 1.00 0.85 0.50 

Bers eet to dueseue 3.78 3.25 3.85 3.75 3.63 3.75 

SMES ao Sccicccccnesves 2.64 2.50 3.04 2.50 3.15 2.00 
I cn cove hack ckecess 6.35 2.25 6.66 3.00 6.35 2.75 
TERE Pet rear 2.13 1.60 1.99 1.60 2.09 1.60 
PRET Tere ee 2.53 2.00 2.71 2.00 2.49 2.00 

ON SS Seer ee a 4.56 3.50 .22 5.00 6.02 5.00 

MASE Sore ob dyed oMe s+ aco < 7.02 3.50 6.15 3.00 4.82 3.00 

+ At DR Bae aay 1.72 1.20 1.44 1.20 1.69 1.20 

PEE eee 1.90 1.00 2.24 1.25 2.00 1.25 

LL errr es 5.33 3.50 7.20 4.00 6.58 4.00 

_ 2 SE ree se: Bae 5.41 3.00 7.79 3.25 6.83 2.50 

9Ct HR MID Svccdaccncrusesses 1.98 1.55 2.32 2.10 2.55 2.25 
Be UNM ood 56a cdcceics 1.28 1.00 1.32 1.00 1.05 0.75 

ylvania Industrial .............. 2.42 1.25 2.78 1.35 2.74 1.25 

d sulMmnited’ Carbon .......-0.--ee00es 4.47 3.00 4.30 3.00 3.36 3.00 
the \. MET Dice dnniaaaksioc’sads 4.27 2.00 5.42 3.50 5.44 3.50 
, S. Hoffman Mach............. 1.15 0.50 2.88 nil. 1.29 nil. 
witht G QB aieds obéx sss cecweess 5.39 4.00 10.43 4.00 8.85 3.00 
Wetnes TINE ocincivn os ons ode was 2.43 1.60 4.81 2.00 4.20 0.60 
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at Happened to Earnings and Dividends 


had feared, and at present income 
levels most corporations are covering 
their dividends by a safe margin. The 
following table compares per share 
earnings and dividends on the com- 
mon stocks of a group of representa- 
tive companies which have made in- 
come statements for 1942. 
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ANY MAN WORKS BETTER 


WHEN HE KNOWS 


HIS FAMILY IS PROTECTED 


THE 
‘PROTECTED PAY ENVELOPE 
SAFEGUARDS 
EMPLOYEES’ FAMILIES 


FOR DETAILS, WRITE 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFOQ 


RO, CONNECTICUT 
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Can We 


Help You 
in Cleveland? 


y" busy Northeastern 
Ohio ... as in other 
sections of industrial 
America... war has 
brought change to most 
businesses, 


Accurate and up-to-the- 
minute knowledge of 
business and credit con- 
ditions is of more than 
usual importance now. 


Cleveland’s oldest bank 


stands ready to aid you 


with every means at its 
command, 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK | 
OF CLEVELAND 


EUCLID AT EAST SIXTH 
AND 
TERMINAL TOWER BLDG. 


ate, 
£1845 2 


1s oLDES 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


PLL OLE r Ss «yar -s 
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THE MARKETS 


Treasury financing ‘ses y tc the 


news again this week when Secretary 
Morgenthau announced that the April 
borrowing operation will shoot at a goal 
of at least $13,000,000,000. This was no 
surprise to bond men. Ever since last 
December, when the Treasury tried out 
its new policy of periodic drives, they 
have known that the next job would be 
the biggest. They also know that even 
after a three- or four-months’ breathing 
spell it will take a lot of hard work to 
istribute $13,000,000,000 worth of new 
securities and make them stick. 
@ Cream Skimmed Off—The Victory 
Fund committees, backbone of the 
Treasury’s selling organization, will be 
better organized this time, and they will 
have more experience. But they skimmed 
the cream off the prospect list in De- 
cember. This time, they will have to 
fan out and get their volume by mak- 
ing smaller sales to a greater number. 
This doesn’t mean that the govern- 
ment bond market shows any signs of 
wobbling. On the contrary, the long 
rest between Treasury operations has 
made it stronger than it has been at any 
time since the war borrowing program 
got under way. Average yield on tax- 
able bonds is now around 2.31%; six 
months ago it was 2.35%. In the me- 
dium-term market, average yield on 
three- to five-year notes is 1.24%, 
whereas a month ago it was 1.33%. 
Trouble is that the Treasury wants to 
mg everything it can outside the regu- 
t money market. Hence, low yields 
aren’t an unmixed blessing. 
© Guessing Game—Favorite game in 
Wall Street these days is guessing what 
the April package will contain. To coax 
out small investors, Morgenthau will 
have to use a fairly high coupon. Hence, 
betting favors another 2o issue like 


the Victory bonds of last lccemb. 
There’s a good chance, though. that 4 
Treasury will stick to the mt medi 
market for its regular issues ; 
on F and G war bonds to tak 
small buyers. 

The big oversubscription 
000,000) on the $2,000,000,00°) issue g 
% certificates last month shows 4 
strength of the market for sliort-tep 
issues. It sounds odd to talk about 
scarcity of government securitics whe 
the national debt is over the $]( 
000,000,000 mark, but in comparisy 
with other issues the supply of sho 
stuff is pretty small. Banks are heavih 
stocked with bonds, running up to ta 
years maturity. They want short- anj 
medium-term paper. 
©@ Reserves at Ebb—As the April finang 
ing approaches, the question of ban} 
reserves comes back into the spotlight 
Last week, reserves of member bank 
dropped to $1,640,000,000, the lowe 
level since April, 1938. Bankers ar 
counting on the Federal Reserve Board 
to ease the situation before the Trex. 
ury makes its trip to the markct. 


Security Price Averages 


l COuns 
Care g 
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This Week Month Yex 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...108.7 106.8 101.0 847 
Railroad .... 31.2 30.8 30.3 273 
See <.<4- 42.2 40.4 38.0 335 
Bonds 
Industrial ...116.0 115.6 115.4 1064 
Railroad .... 91.9 91.1 90.1 872 
Utility ..... 111.6 111.1 110.5 1034 
U. S. Govt..109.7 109.7 109.6 1084 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from t! 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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try, it illustrates the trend in profits 
jividends over the past three years. 
-neral, corporations have left a wide 
in of safety between earnings and 
ents to stockholders. At present 
e levels, the dividend policy of 
companies is well on the conserva- 


side. 
ppraisal of the 1942 dividend record 
nds on the point of view. In com- 
on with what investors had feared, 
n't too bad. Measured against 1941, 
presents quite a comedown. 
on Taxes—Last year began with a 
, of dividend cuts, and before the 
of the first quarter, it was obvious 
the trend had turned downward 
—Apr.18’42,p76). Many companies 
ly postponed any decision on divi- 
is until the tax outlook had cleared. 
ts shaved the rate in anticipation 
jsing costs and slimmer profit mar- 
Aggravating the situation was the 
that many companies had declared 
2 payments in ecember, 1941, to 
d increased taxes on 1942 incomes 
tockholders (BW—Dec.6’41,p100). 
oward the middle of the year, the 
ption brightened a little. More and 
e companies began to hit their stride 
war production. Final decision on 
1942 revenue act reassured manage- 
pts that had been preparing for th 
t in taxation. On balance, 1942 
dends came out well below 1941, 
only slightly under 1940. 
ommon Dividends Off—Totals com- 
d by the New York Stock Exchange 
y that companies listed on the Big 
rd paid out $1,997,461,000 in divi- 
ds on common stock last year. This 
esents a drop of 12.1% from the 
| total of $2,271,196,000, but 1941 
a particularly good year. Only three 
r years (1929, 1930, and 1937) have 
ped it. Common dividends in 1940 
pled $2,099,000,000; in 1939, they 
e only $1,830,000,000. 
Ithough last year’s slump dragged 
nm almost every department on the 
some groups made out a good deal 
er than others. Hardest hit were the 
tors, which dropped 37.4% below 
1. Other heavy losers were build- 
supplies, tobacco, and aviation. High 
er was the amusement industry, 
ich gained 19.4% over 1941. Rail- 
d dividends also increased, but the 
2% rise was small in comparison with 
estimated 52% increase in earnings. 
: tails have been sinking everything 
y can spare into debt retirement, and 
y a small slice of their additional 
ings is going into dividends. 
teel’s Policy—Paradoxically, the heavy 
ustries, such as steel, showed a big 
Pp in earnings, largely as a result of 
es, but a comparatively small cut in 
idends. Main reason for this was 
i conservative policy in 1940 and 
|, which left them a buffer against 
lines in profits. U. S. Steel, for ex- 
ple, boosted earnings from $8.85 a 
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or those who do not keep 


. . . or whose servants spent too 
much time on errands; and for 
men who could not leave their 
businesses . . . Sieur de Velayer, 
resident of Paris, in 1653 began a 
city mail service. He put post boxes 
about the city; anticipated the 
postage stamp by selling wrappers 
in which letters could be sent. 

But alas, like so many pioneers, 
M. Velayer was premature! The 
service seems not to have been 
regular. The Royal Post, and 
the local messenger guilds 
opposed him, Garbage and 
mice were often found in 
the post boxes! And France’s 
first “Petite Poste” died of disuse. 

Accustomed as we are to the 
mailman every morning, the post 
box on every corner, we take for 
granted one of the great privileges 


Pitney-Bowes POSTAGE METER 


Branches in principal cities. Cf. — 
phone directory. In Canada: * 
Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 


1454 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


alets.... 


of our time—the U. S. Post Office. 


Hampered today by extra war 
time demands, shortages of men 
and equipment, good citizenship 
and good sense demand extra 
cooperation on our part. Mail early 
and often. Tie yourletters, faced up, 
to save time in handling. 
Avoid the day-end peak, and 
try tomeet train schedules... 
The originators of Metered 
Mail, largest manufacturer of 
postage meters in the world, 
Pitney-Bowesis now engaged in war 
production. But all our experience 
in mailing and expediting mail is 
at your service. 

Call any of our offices. 
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share in 1940 to $10.43 in 194) by 
dividends went up only $1.00 shay 
Last year when earnings dropp: d bag 
to $5.39, it was able to cover ti « $4 
dividend without any trouble. 

Bethlehem Steel followed m ich th. 
same policy. In 1941, it paid 01. $6.0 
even though earnings were :unnips 
$9.35 a share. In 1942, profits shranj 
to $6.32, but the company was :‘il] able 
to keep its $6.00 rate. 

e Hedge Against Expansion — \ot ,) 
companies were so well protectc:), hoy. 
ever. A few even had to cut divideng 
in spite of rising earnings so the would 
have enough working capital to handle 
their expanding business. Particularly 
hard hit was du Pont, famous as a blye. 
chip investment and a big income py. 
ducer. Squeezed from two directions 
du Pont’s profit dropped from $7.49 ; 
share in 1941 to $5.07 last year. Diy. 
dends went down from $7.00 to $4.25 
Part of the drop resulted from slimmer 
profit margins and rising costs on the 
company’s business in chemical prod. 
ucts, but du Pont also took a big cut in 
the return on its holdings of re eneral 
Motors stock. Du Pont owns 10,000. 
000 shares of G. M., almost a share-for. 
share offset against its own 11,1] 22,5)? 
shares of common. When G. M. cut its 
dividend from $3.75 to $2, earnings 
per share for du Pont immediately 
showed the difference. 

In some respects, the tabular con- 

parison of earnings and dividends makes 
the situation look worse than it really 
is. For one thing, it takes no account 
of the fact that many companies are 
strengthening the equity of their con- 
mon by retiring senior obligations or by 
building up surplus. U. S. Steel cut its 
long-term debt by $41,400,000 during 
the year. Most of the railroads have 
been bolstering their debt structures by 
retiring early maturities and obligations 
that carry a high interest rate. 
e@ Heavy Reserves — Many companies 
have also set up heavy reserves for post- 
war readjustment and conversion. Al- 
though these reduce present income and 
dividends, they will help protect the 
common stock from further cuts in the 
postwar period. 


SEC IN THE WRINGER 


Lean days lie ahead of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission if the House 
Appropriations Committee gets its way. 
In reviewing the federal budget for fiscal 
1944, the committee knocked an even 
$750,000 out of the appropriation rec- 
ommended for SEC. This brings the 
total allotment down to $4,048,000, 
which is $862,000 less than the commis 
sion got for fiscal 1943. 

The new budget suggested that SEC’ 

“work toward preventing Excessive use 
of credit to finance speculation in se 
curities” should continue at “somewhat 
below” the present level. 
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etter 
om William B. Cist of Mountain 


s, N. J. 

¢ following expresses a point of view 
h | believe should be considered by any 
cil for business policy. Because I have 
yet seen any public expression of it I 
; it to your attention. 

~ | read the news, evidence accumulates 
litical intent to hold business re- 
sible for full postwar employment. 

at is not surprising, for today’s politi- 
and today’s employment are both sup- 
ed by the lavish expenditure of public 
, With the exhaustion of that credit, 


would 
handle 
cularly 
blue. 
iC pro 
tions, 
7.494 


Brn current version of the more abundant 
ll «ill therefore collapse, and its political 
MMC sors will find themselves _ politically 
N the upt unless they can find a political 
prod. goat for their economic mistakes. 
cut infPherefore it is almost unbelievable that 
eneralfmstry should willingly take over the task 
.0().,qgnderwriting the political pene of its 
re-for.fqmgmies by guarantecing full postwar em- 
2.5]? gpment and a more abundant life at a 
~*’ “I when industry must know that the 
= crtaking is almost impossible of execu- 
Things 


and that it is almost wholly without 
powers necessary for carrying it out. 

or after the war, industry will be left 
Ba badly unbalanced productive plant, a 
oughly disrupted market organization, 
pppalling load of debt, an almost wholly 
edited credit system, a grossly distorted 
e and wage structure, and a set of em- 
ees who have been taught that they 
entitled to the wages of inflation, and 
they must fight to retain these “social 
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com: 
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s. 
‘ow it is almost axiomatic that, in the 
nce of compulsion or inflation, full em- 
ment must depend on the willingness 
cople to work for wages, and to sell for 
<s that other people can and will pay. 
this will require the voluntary re-creation 
a far different price structure, and a far 
erent wage structure, than those which 
¢ arisen through the exigencies of war, 
class favoritism of the New Deal govern- 
nt, and the grotesque credit inflation now 
g on. 
urthermore, unintelligent and unfair tax- 
bn can throttle full employment as easily 
an a distorted price and wage structure. 
wise manipulation of credit, money, and 
interest rate can destroy confidence, 
se deflation, create hoarding, overtax 
iness, etc., in an almost — dis- 
ous manner. ‘Tariffs, trade policies, and 
lings in international exchange and credit 
again aid or hamper business activity. 
¢ of these things are within the present 
city of industry to regulate. Without 
power to regulate them, or to free them 
m unwise regulation, it is simply fool- 
Wy for industry to guarantee full employ- 
t at any time. 
but fundamentally, full a in 
political democracy depends upon ac- 
tance by the people of those terms of 
ployment and exchange which are de- 
ined by the market; and acceptance of 
h wages and prices must depend upon 
icf in their substantial fairness to all 
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concerned. Without such belicf in the basic 


fairness of the method whereby tasks are 
assigned and rewards are apportioned, there | 
never will be that cooperative willingness to | 


work for the market wage, and to scll for 
the market price, upon which full cm- 
ployment must depend in the absence of 
inflation or compulsion. 

It is this consent by the people to be 
governed by the appraisals of the market, 
which has been undermined by the teach- 
ings of Communists and by the similar 
teachings of the New Deal. For people who 
are encouraged to consider enadiien the 
exploited and underprivileged victims of an 
unfair economic system will not consent to 
be bound by those market appraisals through 
which the will of that system is expressed. 
They will seck rather to redress their wrongs 
by political compulsions, by collective vio- 
lence, and by restrictive monopolics which 
endlessly breed countervailing restrictions. 

When people, so incited, have achieved a 
level of inflationary wages and prices higher 
than a balanced economic structure can sup- 
port, it is futile to talk of full employment 
until they have become willing to accept 
lower prices and wages either through wide- 
spread insolvency and prolonged persoral 
want, or through agreement as to what fair 
prices and fair wages are and how these can 
be determined. 

Therefore, it seems that industry must 
set itself to discover the meaning of 
“equity” in economic life. The obligation 
then lies to discover through what institu- 
tional changes such “equity” can be in- 
creasingly expressed. ‘The obligation then 
lies further upon industry to gain such 
public acceptance of and loyalty to these 
institutions so that citizenship in the indus- 
trial republic of America shall be a mark 
of self-respecting independence, rather than 
an admission of exploited, underprivileged 
inferiority or of childish dependence on pa- 
ternalistic government support. 

For the balance, it must be made very 
clear that responsibility for the consequences 
of inflation, for the distortion of economic 
factors, and for the perversion of human 
factors must lie with those who have 
wrought these mischiefs and who have 
seized, and continue to hold, the powers 
necessary for their correction. 


Do You Mean Diesel Engines? 


A manufacturer of war products re- 
cently received from an Army procure- 
ment officer a telegram about 500 words 
long. Evidently it went to hundreds of 
other manufacturers because it directed 
all contractors to place promptly their 
orders for certain component parts of 
the Army equipment they are produc- 
ing. The telegram listed the items cov- 


ered by the order. Here is one of them: | 


“DIESEL ENGINES. DIESEL ENGINES, 
HP.; | 


0-50 HP.; DIESEL ENGINES, 50-150 
DIESEL ENGINES, 150-350 HP.; DIESEL 
ENGINES, OVER 350 HP.; DIESEL EN- 
GINES ALL SIZES.” 

Now you know why you can’t send 
birthday telegrams any more! W.C, 


Ee. 
WAR-BUSY AMERICA 
EATS WHERE IT WoRKs! 


LUNCH AT THE JOB 


MEANS 


BACK ON THE JOB 
SOONER! 


Bringing food to the worker is a 
step-saving convenience that means 
greater relaxation ...even when lunch 
periods are shortened. PIX PORTABLE 
CANTEEN was designed for busy war 
plants where every minute and every 
foot of space counts. Rolls anywhere 
«++ brings welcome refreshment to the 
men on the job...solves the lunch- 
time bottleneck that slows up war pro- 
duction. 

PIX PORTABLE CANTEEN keeps hot 
dishes, soups and coffee piping hot by 
self-contained fuel or electricity— 
serves sandwiches, drinks, pastry and 
candy. Made in four models with vary- 
ing serving capacities. Full specifica- 
tions are given in our new booklet 
No. CW6. nd for your copy. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Read, Chicago 
America's Leading Food Service Equipment House 


« Fou War Suductices 2 
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THE TREND 


WHERE WE STAND ON SHIPPING 


Winston Churchill’s frank words to Parliament last 
week on shipping made officially available for the first 
time certain basic facts which, coupled with other public 
data, now permit the drawing of a shipping balance sheet. 

The cargo-carrying capacity of this nation and Britain 
at the beginning of 1942 was around 40,000,000 dead- 
weight tons. We know that about 1,750,000 tons were 
added to Allied fleets in the last six months when ship- 
building totaled 6,750,000 tons and sinkings were roughly 
5,000,000 tons. Since the first half of 1942 marked heavy 
Japanese inroads on our cargo capacity, as well as the 
bulk of U-boat destruction off our East Coast, it is reason- 
able to figure that total 1942 losses just about offset the 
more than 10,000,000 deadweight tons built here, in 
Canada, and in Britain. 

So, we start 1943 with, again, about 40,000,000 tons. 
What are our prospects? 


¢ On production, we are set to build over 18,000,000 
tons this year, and other Allied contributions will surely 
carry the total over 20,000,000 tons. As to sinkings, Mr. 
Churchill remarked, significantly: “Losses of the last two 
months are the lowest sustained for over a year.” More, 
our destruction of submarines is accelerating; not only 
was their January-October death rate the highest of the 
war till then, but we bettered that by more than 50% 
during the November-January period. And, we are only 
now beginning to build protective escort vessels in quan- 
tity and to plaster such U-boat bases as Lorient with 
thousands of tons of bombs weekly. 

Barring some sudden new technical or tactical change 
in undersea warfare, therefore, the broad trend for ship 
sinkings is as surely downward as that for launchings is 
up—whatever the month-to-month fluctuations. Subtract- 
ing the probable range of sinkings from expected total 
buildings, Allied cargo fleets should be enlarged by 10,- 
000,000 to 15,000,000 deadweight tons this year—a gain 
of 25% to 40% over the tonnage we now have. Hitler’s 
recent orders for all-out U-boat warfare represent not so 
much a last bid for victory as a last bid to stave off defeat. 

Yet, the relative brightness of the sinking-building score 
does not mean that the shipping bottleneck will be com- 
pletely broken. It is unlikely, in the words of Rear Ad- 
miral Emory S. Land, Chairman of the U. S. Maritime 
Commission, that “we shall ever have enough ships for 
this war.” 


© To understand why this is so, sample the arithmetic 
of requirements. One frequently quoted estimate is that 
it takes 17 deadweight tons of shipping to transport one 
soldier with full equipment 3,000 miles overseas and 3.4 
tons additional, in constant operation, to keep him sup- 
plied. The more troops sent abroad, the more ships 
needed simply to supply their needs there. Thus, since 
after a year of moving troops overseas we have no more 
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ships than a year ago, we have fewer of them to my 
troops now. 

To see how we stand, !ct’s consider how many troop 
we could transport to Britain in the ships that we expe 
to add in 1943, proceeding on the two critical ASSUINIption 
that (1) existing shipping is committed to supply dutig 
and that (2) the new ships are not diverted to camyiy 
lend-lease goods or to despatching American soldie 
longer distances. The answer, on the basis of all th 
factors involved, comes out to 2,000,000 troops, and q 
similar calculation points to shipment of perhaps twig 
as many in 1944. Certainly, with over 4,000,000 soldieg 


in this country now, we would like to do more faster, 


© But, of course, our example is too simple. Some exis 
ing ships may be available for current troop convoy; o 
the other hand, we shall not be sending soldiers only. 
Britain or using ships only for troop transport and suppl; 

And that brings us to the third key factor in a shipping 
balance sheet—ship utilization. Fewer men and materia 
can be sent on the long voyages to the South Pacific and 
the Middle East than on the shorter haul to Britai 
Convoys to North Africa lose efficiency through poof 
harbor facilities. These are things easy to see. But w 
must also balance the value of sending troops and muni 
tions to a western front against that of shipping munitions 
via lend-lease over a longer journey. And if lend-lease i 
cheaper in ship efficiency, is it cheaper in terms of militay 
strategy and high policy? 


@ Mr. Churchill threw no light on how we are going to 
answer such questions, and some answers are military 
secrets. Therefore, we cannot know precisely what out 
ship budget is. What we can discern is that the ship 
bottleneck is being widened, but that, nonetheless, rela- 
tive to our increasing arms production and our increasing 
arms needs on the fronts, it will remain a bottleneck for 
some time to come. 

By the end of 1943, we shall probably have 25% more 
ships than Britain, according to Admiral Land. Projecting 
building and sinking rates to the end of 1944, we find that 
we are then likely to have on the order of 80% more- 
perhaps 45,000,000 deadweight tons, as against 25,000,000 
for the British—and against a total of 70,000,000 dead- 
weight tons of ocean-going vessels in the entire prewat 
world. 

This suggests a final question: Will that be too many 
ships for peacetime? Consider this, not from the narrow 
viewpoint of what we can make out of a wartime invest 
ment, but from the broader standpoint of whether and 
how we can contribute to a necessary rebirth of world 
trade. The answer to this one will epitomize our inter 
national position in the postwar world. 
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